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. Mr. Booth, what do you feel is the most 
outstanding feature of INA service to agents? 


. Imaginative underwriting... the kind that 
helps us compete, and includes 
broadened coverages that get the business. 


. Specifically, what Insurance Company 
of North America service 
is most helpful to your clients? 


Because 90% of our business is industrial, 
we value the safety services most. 

The INA people work right along with 

our clients’ own safety staffs. 

We see the benefits every day. 


. Is this service helpful in selling 
new accounts as well? 


. You bet! With INA in the picture, there’s 
no need to look any farther. You get all the 
capacity, facilities, manpower you need. 


. Are INA rates competitive in your territory? 


. They’re not only competitive but simplified. 
Liability for a number of our accounts is 
based on composite rating. Makes premium 
development and cost determination much 
simpler for us. 


. What other advantages does INA offer agents? 


. National claims service second to none. 
We couldn’t service some of our large 
contracting accounts without INA’s 
nationwide staff of claims adjusters. 


. Would you be willing to tell other agents 
more about what INA means to you? 


. Certainly! Tell them to write to me, 
Gordon M. Booth, 801 North La Brea Ave., 
Los Angeles 38, California. 
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Are You Satisfied? 


ZY ou can’t give your clients well-rounded insurance programs 
if you don’t handle accident and sickness insurance. 


If you haven’t entered this important field or if you aren’t 
doing as well as you feel you should through your present connection, 
contact our nearest office. We’ll be glad to have our fieldman 
call and explain the outstanding advantages we have to offer. 
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Property insurers face growing challenge with 


greater use of nuclear energy and properties 


of extraordinary value. By William H. Berry 


HE engineering required in the 

intelligent analysis of hazards 
confronting the fire and casualty 
business of today covers a continu- 
ously expanding field. Civil, me- 
chanical, electrical, chemical, metal- 
lurgical, electronic, aeronautics, 
safety, mining, and now nuclear 
risks tumble over each other. Even 
the products liability man has to be, 
among other things, a dermatolo- 
gist. No one man can encompass 
all these disciplines. Insurance 
companies and their affiliaccd asso- 
ciations have long recognized the 
need for specialists. The future 
will require many more. 


Three Million Inventions 


In 1960, 42,000 inventions were 
patented, bringing the total to 
nearly three million. Many of these 
inventions, which now greatly af- 
fect our economy, were not dreamed 
of ten or fifteen years ago. At the 
present increasing rate of about 
1,000 per week, we may expect an- 
other 500,000 inventions patented 
by 1970, and 800,000 by 1975. Un- 
questionably, some of these will in- 
volve new materials, new processes, 
and new machines or equipment 
which will have drastic effects on 
industry. In short, the tremendous 
growth we face in the next ten to 
fifteen years will bring with it 
greater concentration of values, 
greatly increased exposures, and 
more new problems for the insur- 
ance engineer. 

For instance transformers, both 
step-up and step-down, which al- 
ready have attained tremendous 
size and value, will some day have 
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Following article is excerpted 
from the talk, “The Challenge of 
Risks of Great Magnitude,” pre- 
sented at the American Institute 
Forum, held in connection with the 
dedication of Huebner Hall in June. 
The speaker, William H. Berry, is a 
vice president of America Fore 
Loyalty Group. 
to handle much greater super-volt- 
ages. They now cost around $10 a 
KVA, more than double the cost in 
the last decade. A 500,000 KVA 
three phase transformer for these 
high voltages might run to $5 mil- 
lion or more. 

Atomic power plants are not yet 
competitive with conventional 
plants burning fossil fuel but with 
the anticipated developments in 
reactor technology, and reductions 
in the cost of producing nuclear 
fuel, it is confidently expected that 
the atomic plant will be economi- 
cally feasible and able to complete 
before 1970, particularly in those 
areas where present fuel costs are 
higher than average. 

As of the first of this year, three 
large power reactors have been com- 
pleted and are in operation. Six 
additional large plants and four 
smaller prototypes are under con- 
struction to be in operation in 1962. 
Five central station type and one 
smaller prototype reactors are in 
plan, to be completed before 1965. 
This makes a total of 19 installa- 
tions for electric power, totalling 
about 11% million KW, that should 
be in operation by 1965. Many are 
privately owned. Some have AEC 
participation. 
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Big Risks Will Get Bigger 


In addition to these plants for 
power generation, there are now in 
operation 83 reactors designed for 
testing, research, teaching, and ex- 
perimental purposes. Thirty-six 
more are being built, and another 
ten are planned by 1965. These 129 
reactors range in size from zero 
power to 50,000 thermal kilowatts. 

The greatest hazard or potential 
property loss is, of course, a “run- 
away” or an “excursion” with a 
“melt-down” of the core. Even if 
this disaster did not breach the 
containment vessel to permit re- 
lease of radioactivity to the en- 
vironment, and none has so far, the 
property damage at the site would 
be enormous, certainly in the mil- 
lions. 


Third Party Losses 


Should the containment be rup- 
tured and other related factors be 
adversely compounded, the third 
party liability losses resulting from 
radioactive contamination could 
reach almost fantastic figures. In 
fact, this potential hazard when 
evaluated from a direct physical 
damage standpoint in the light of 
our present technology, is so great 
that as yet, no way has been found 
to develop a suitable insurance 
market. 

The unfortunate accident in- 
volving the AEC’s reactor in Idaho 
last January caused considerable 
apprehension amongst the atomic 
power people, as well as to the gov- 
ernment. The reactor is still too 
radioactive or “hot” to work on. 
The decontamination, dismantling 

Continued on page 6 
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Continued from page 5 


and analytical study, which is be- 
ing negotiated with the General 
Electric Company, will require up 
to a year, at a cost approaching a 
million dollars in manpower alone. 
Should such a disaster occur in one 
of the big power reactors now in 
operation or under construction, the 


public’s reaction might retard the 
whole civilian power program for 
many years with a substantial loss 
of invested capital and effort so far 
committed or planned for the fu- 
ture. 

Actually, I hasten to add, the 
chance of such an accident happen- 
ing to a utility power reactor in- 
stallation with all of the AEC’s 
restrictions and safeguards is in 
my opinion and in the opinion of 
many other better qualified techni- 
cians very, very remote. 
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The potential hazards associated 
with the peacetime or civilian usage 
of nuclear energy are of great mag- 
nitude. Except for direct damage 
resulting from radioactive fallout, 
however, they are considered in- 
surable. Syndicates have been or- 
ganized within the insurance in- 
dustry to provide for nuclear ex- 
posures. To date, the most severe 
insured loss, slightly in excess of 
$1 million, involved a test reactor 
“accident” in which decontamina- 
tion was responsible for most of 
the expense. 


Builders Risk in Cyclotrons 


Without the nuclear hazard but 
of great magnitude and value are 
the cyclotrons and particle ac- 
celerators. The very big ones are 
government sponsored, but the in- 
surance industry can be concerned 
with builders risk and in some cases 
permanent insurance. They run 
into big money. Just recently au- 
thorization is being considered for 
an appropriation of $114 million to 
build a Linear Electron Accelerator 
two miles long, capable of accelerat- 
ing particles to 20 billion electron 
volts. 

As the use of radioisotopes grows 
and extends into new fields, the haz- 
ard of radioactive contamination 
will require more careful considera- 
tion by the underwriter. There are 
situations where the accidental re- 
lease of certain types of radioactive 
materials could cause property dam- 
age and business interruption losses 
running into six or seven figures. 
Decontamination can become sur- 
prisingly costly and of long dura- 
tion. 


Coverage Provided 


The Radioactive Contamination 
Assumption Endorsement program, 
introduced by the insurance indus- 
try several years ago, provides cov- 
erage for this peril from an on- 
premises source. 

The chemical industry as a whole 
has been expanding in modern times 
at a rate nearly double that of the 
nation’s economy and is expected to 
maintain this growth through the 
sixties. Arthur D. Little has aptly 
said, “Chemistry is a creative sci- 
ence, and the first chapter of its 
Book of Genesis has yet to be writ- 


” 
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The greatest growth in the 
chemical industry has been and will 
continue to be in the petrochemical 
field. The first commercial produc- 
tion of these chemicals and end 
products derived from crude oil and 
natural gas began in 1925 with an 
output of only 75 tons. In 1958 
production jumped to 21 million 
tons representing 57 per cent of 
the value and 28 per cent of the ton- 
nage of the entire chemical proc- 
ess industries. In the next fifteen 
years, petrochemicals are destined 
to take a still larger share of the 
$66 billion in predicted sales. 


Plastics are leading the field. 
Forty years ago, celluloid and Bake- 
lite were the only familiar plastic 
materials. Today there are literally 
thousands of kinds of plastics. To- 
morrow a great many more will ap- 
pear, undoubtedly displacing some 
of the familiar materials of today. 


As promising new products and 
new processes are discovered, there 
is the urge to build prototype plants 
and get into production as rapidly 
as possible to reap the profits be- 
fore competition sets in or still 
newer processes or materials might 
make a production plant obsolete. 
With all of these predicted expan- 
sions and new developments, we 
must expect greater concentration 
of values exposed and many new 
hazards. The chemical industry, 
more than any other, is character- 
ized by rapid obsolescence and ab- 
normal depreciation from wear and 
tear, corrosion and high tempera- 
tures. 


There are also problems that will 
confront the engineer in dealing 
with risks of more or less common 
hazard but having unusual struc- 
tural characteristics involving high 
concentration of values. 


Concentration of Values 


The construction of plazas in 
many of our large older cities re- 
habilitate rundown areas and pump 
life into the entire downtown econ- 
omy. “Shopping centers,” ranging 
from a few stores to the equivalent 
of the entire downtown section of 
a fair-sized city, are being located 
in the suburban areas to capture 
the buying power of the newly lo- 
cated suburbanite. 

Continued on page 8 
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The multi-story factories of old 
are rapidly giving way to the 
spread-out, more efficient, single 
story structures of today which, 
with literally acres of unbroken 
area, are much more suitable for 
long production and assembly lines. 
The trend continues unabated in 
this direction, particularly in the 
heavier machinery classifications. 


Our concern, of course, is the lack 
of cut-offs or fire barriers of some 
kind. Fires at one end can readily 
spread the length and breadth of 
the building. The Livonia fire of 
recent memory is a case in point 
with an insured loss of over $30 
million. 

The present almost intolerable 
congestion of motor vehicles in 
many areas will become so serious 
in the coming years that many 
drastic developments must be an- 
ticipated. 


“‘ADVERTISEMENT™ 





AKE BRANDIN 


The Board of Directors of the 
Global Reinsurance Company, 
Toronto, has appointed Mr. 
Ake Brandin a Manager of 
the Company. 


Mr. Brandin joined the Global 
Reinsurance Company in 
March, 1959, as Assistant 
Manager. Before that time 
Mr. Brandin headed the Ex- 
cess of Loss Department of 
the Swedish Atlas Reinsur- 
ance Company of Stockholm, 
Sweden. 





GLOBAL REINSURANCE COMPANY 


ROLF R. KERN 


The Board of Directors of the 
Global Reinsurance Company, 
Toronto, has appointed Mr. 
Rolf R. Kern a Manager and 
Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Company. 


Mr. Kern joined the Company 
November, 1958, and became 
Assistant Manager in October, 
1959. Mr. Kern has been in 
the Reinsurance business since 
1957, before which time he 
was employed in Marketing 
Research. 








In urban areas now, extremely 
valuable property is being used for 
parking lots on the ground level 
only. It is inevitable that machine 
type parking garages will be built, 
handling 500 to a thousand or more 
cars, many stories in height. A 
fully automatic eight-story parking 
machine recently built in London, 
a pigeon-hole type accommodating 
500 cars, is of the open rack type 
construction entirely of unprotected 
steel. 

This type of structure will pose 
a new problem. Here is a suscep- 
tible structure with automatic ele- 
vators and other valuable gear 
housing a concentration of, say, two 
or three million dollars worth of 
cars each with a tank of gasoline 
and in many instances exposing 
valuable property on either side. 


Giant TV Towers 


Television towers today are a far 
cry from the radio masts of yester- 
day. The formula is simple., The 
higher the tower, the greater the 
area coverage and resultant rev- 
enue. There are several TV towers 
now over 1,000 feet high. Tallest 
at present is the 1,676 foot tower 
at Cape Giradeau, Missouri, which 
tops the Empire State Building by 
211 feet. No doubt still taller ones 
will be built during the next decade 
where the economics will justify 
the investment. 

These big towers represent $1 to 
$114 million in value, and the BI 
exposures can be very large, as 
much as $214 to $3% million per 
year. 

Next, a few words about what I 
believe to be the largest machine 
ever created by man. This, the 
largest radio-telescope designed to 
date, is now under construction at 
Sugar Grove, West Virginia, and is 
scheduled for completion early next 
year. Its dimensions are fabulous. 
The parabolic reflector of aluminum 
mesh, is 600 feet in diameter or 
6% acres in area. By comparison 
for the sports minded, this area is 
nearly equal to six regulation foot- 
ball fields. This huge dish is 
mounted almost 500 feet in the air 
on roller bearing quadrants to per- 
mit swinging in the vertical direc- 
tion. The entire assembly is car- 
ried on roller bearings on a circu- 
lar track 600 feet in diameter to 
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permit pointing in any direction of 
the compass. 

Superimposed upon this gigantic 
reflector is a tripod with its apex 
at the parabolic focus. A _ small 
control room at the apex, carrying 
the pick-up instruments, is 667 feet 
above the ground—more than 100 
feet higher than the Washington 
Monument. The movable weight is 
nearly 200,000 tons. 

The total cost of the project will 
be about $80 million. The initial 
amount under Builders Risk was 
$35 million. The laboratory, with 
electronic control equipment and 
digital computers necessary to serv- 
ice this giant, is alone valued at 
over $414 million. The superstruc- 
ture or scaffolding required to erect 
the telescope consists of two units, 
450 feet in height. This is the 
equivalent of the steel frame of a 
45- to 50-story modern office build- 
ing. 


Bridges and Tunnels 


The concentration of values in 
bridges and tunnels with their ca- 
tastrophic loss possibilities have 
long concerned the insurance engi- 
neer. The George Washington 
Bridge, built in 1931, cost $76 mil- 
lion with approaches. The second 
deck now under construction will 
bring the total to $183 million. It 
is significant that the addition will 
cost more than the original bridge 
as constructed. The Mackanac, 
Michigan Bridge completed in 1957 
cost $80 million. The Verrazano- 
Narrows Bridge is to cost $320 
million. 

The Lincoln Tunnel’s first two 
tubes, completed in 1937 and 1945, 
cost $88 million. The third tunnel, 
opened in 1957, cost $95 million, 
more than the first two tubes com- 
bined. 

The final risk of great magnitude 
is the electronic computer, marvel 
of the modern age, which is finding 
more and more uses in many fields. 
They are installed as a package and 
are extremely valuable. Now, some 
16 manufacturers are providing 
about 40 different models, divided 
into the general classification of 
large, medium and small. Some, 
mostly the really costly ones, are 
leased by the month, and some are 
bought outright. 

In the “large” class, over 600 
have been leased or sold. The up- 
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per range of the purchase price for 
some 16 models by 10 manufactur- 
ers ranges from $1 million to over 
$314 million. It is understood the 
monthly rental for these computers 
ranges from $20,000 or $30,000 to 
as high as $200,000 for one par- 
ticular model. Even the so-called 
“medium” computers, of which 
some 2,800 have been leased or sold, 
range in cost from $100,000 to a 
million—a lot of liability concen- 
trated in a relatively small area. 
Unless something completely un- 
foreseen happens to our country, we 


can be reasonably sure that the 
growth trends in population, indus- 
try and values, and the incidence of 
catastrophes, as presaged by past 
experience, will continue to follow 
the general pattern for the near 
future. This includes the certainty 
that even in the short span of ten 
years or so, the energy and money 
now being devoted to research and 
development will result in the crea- 
tion of startling new products and 
new industries. This in turn means 
new exposure problems for the in- 
surance engineer and underwriter.@ 
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American Surety/Pacific National 
has joined the Transamerica 
Insurance Group! 


We hope you'll be just as pleased as we are 
with this piece of good news. It means that 
now you and 11,499 other agents and bro- 
kers will get better, faster, more complete 
service than ever before. We write 27 dif-: 
ferent kinds of insurance, but we have just 
one policy —satisfaction! Call any one of 
our more than 50 offices and we’ll prove it. AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY 
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PACIFIC NATIONAL FIRE INSURANCE CoO. 


Administrative Offices: 100 Broadway, New York 5, New York 
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“He’s trying to compose an epic poem 
immortalizing Bituminous engineering —” 


Why shouldn’t he? Bituminous accident pre- 
vention programs keep losses low and rates 
in line. Make renewals easier and provide 
a real competitive edge in writing new and 
important coverages in workmen’s compen- 
sation. A competent field force, backed up 
by a modern hygienic laboratory, safety 
courses for supervisors, and a wealth of edu- 
cational materials, has brought distinction — 
and more and more insureds —to Bitumi- 
nous. Your Bituminous branch man has a 
new booklet, “Safety Is Good Business.” 


Ask him for it or write us at the home office. 





BRANCH OFFICES AND 
SUPERVISORY GEN'L AGENTS: 


Atlanta, Ga.; Belleville, Ill; Birmingham, Ala.; 
Charlotte, N. C.; Chicago, Ill.; Coral Gables, Fla.; 
Dallas, Tex.; Detroit, Mich.; Indianapolis, tnd.; 
Kansas City, Mo.; Louisville, Ky.; Milwaukee, Wis.; 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Nashville, Tenn.; New Orleans, 
La.; Omaha, Neb.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Richmond, Va.; Rock Island, IIl., and St. Louis, Mo. 
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YEAR AFTER YEAR, THE GREATEST NAME IN HEALTH INSURANCE 


MUTUAL Or UMARA 
rIRO! AGAIN IN [30U 


Widens its margin of lead over all other 
companies in the health insurance industry 


Statistics just released in the May 12th 
issue of the National Underwriter show 
Mutual of Omaha wrote more health 
insurance on an individual basis in 1960 


RANK BY COMPANY PREMIUMS WRITTEN 1960 


* 4 MUTUAL OF OMAHA ,, $195,992,310 


2 Bay NEES YO MN 114,424,521 than any other company in the field — 


3 PR m7 \,. 99,134,232 


4c \,90.842.284 71% more than the next company. Here 


5 ME \781414'607 
6 RES M U TU AL | Be 43° is another giant stride forward by Mutual 


Bees ce, Of Omaha, with over 195 million dollars in 
he eo ‘core?? individual (non-group) business written 
ALL during the year. * 


COMPANIES at 191 so ©The greatest single factor contributing to 
this unexcelled record of success is a force 
)i22e3019 Of more than ten thousand dedicated 
representatives. These specialists in 
security provide service throughout all 50 
states, the District of Columbia, Canada, 
the Canal Zone and portions of the 
West Indies. 


Wide public acceptance of Mutual’s new coverages and provisions is resulting in 
another record-shattering pace this year. The Company’s increase in business for the 
first quarter of 1961 is more than double the increase for the same period in 1960. 


Would you like to join the ten thousand successful men of Mutual? Write to Howard 
Dewey, Mutual of Omaha, Omaha, Nebraska. 


Home Office: Omaha, Nebraska 
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A company is known by the face it presents to the public. This advertisement is one of a series 
that appears regularly in national magazines...a series that identifies our company and its 
agents with the American way of life and all that it stands for. 





IF you saw him you already know, and if you did not see him 

there is no way to tell you, just how it was, how the air changed and 
your heart leaped up, when the Babe picked up his long bat and came 
loping up to the plate. 


The way he looked—the blacksmith’s body on the ballet dancer's legs— 
you knew it was the Babe from the last row in the bleachers. 

The way he walked—something between a swagger and a shamble— 
the walk of a man who knew he was good, and was glad of it, 

but didn’t take it too seriously. 


What was it about the Babe? Why did we love him? Not just 
because he could hit a ball harder and farther and more often 
than any man who ever lived. There was more to it than that. 
We loved him because he'd had it so tough as a kid, and had made 
the grade anyway. We loved him because he always had 


as much time for the newsboy on the corner as for the 


f by é¢ 7 


He showed us how to play the game 


big shot in the box ... and because he gave himself so freely to anybody 
who needed him—a sick kid in the hospital, a charity drive, a good 

cause of any kind. 

We loved him for the way he called everybody “Kid” if they were 

under forty, or “Doc” if they were over. And most of all we loved him 
because we were little and he was big, and yet he was like us, and we could 
hope to be—if we tried real hard—something like him. 


They say there'll never be another Babe Ruth, but they’re wrong. 

In this kind of country, there'll always be men like the Babe. Men who can 
rise up high from way down low. Men who can solo brilliantly, 

and still play with and for the team. Men who swing hard at life, 

trying for a homer, but never forgetting the decent rules of the game. 

In a country where nearly everybody is willing to play ball with 

the next man, how can Babe Ruth ever die? 


bn Mlancock, 


MUTUALJLIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Continental Casualty Accepts 
7° of Impaired A&H Risks 


Even Covers People Who Have Had Cancer, Diabetes, Heart Trouble 


Many Advantages for Alert Producers 
Continental Casualty’s Qualified Risk 
A & H Coverage offers alert agents and 
brokers a welcome opportunity to fulfill 
their role as professional insurance men; 
they are able to offer impaired risk clients 
the protection they most need and many 
find difficult to get. With Continental 
Casualty’s Qualified Risk Coverage, you 
can be a hero and add to premium vol- 
ume, too! 


Covers Recurrences of Serious Disabilities 
Continental’s unique coverage is not to 
be confused with usual sub-standard pol- 
icies. Ninety-seven percent of all appli- 
cations have been accepted . . . with 
coverages given for a recurrence of the 
impairment, even of such serious disa- 
bilities as cancer, diabetes, heart trouble 
and many others. Because of this, the 
well-informed agent channels his impaired 
risk business to Continental. Available 
plans include Basic Hospitalization, In- 
come Protection and Catastrophe Hos- 
pitalization. 


Excellent Source of Referral Business 
Producers find that the enthusiasm of 
the insureds generates sizable numbers of 
referrals. It’s hard to find any coverage 
that will produce so many additional 
good prospects. 


FOR DETAILS ON CONTINENTAL’S QUALIFIED 
RISK COVERAGE, SEE YOUR NEAREST CONTI- 
NENTAL AGENT OR BRANCH REPRESENTA- 
TIVE—OR FILL OUT AND MAIL THE COUPON. 


CONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY 
A Member of the Continental-National Group 
Continental Assurance Company 
National Fire of Hartford 
Transportation Insurance Company 
Transcontinental Insurance Company 
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Qualified Risk Insurance is just one of a long line of easily salable 
Continental Casualty Policies. Watch for this page every month 
for news about other profit-makers. 


Continental Casualty Company 
Room 2808, 310 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Illinois 7 


CJ Please send me full details on your Qualified Risk A & H Coverage. 


[) | am interested in an agency or brokerage appointment. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 








One of a series of Great Mutual Efforts: 
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(Northwestern, 
that is) 


With a bit of inspired ingenuity, a pail of whitewash and a whole neighborhood full of 
mutual effort, Tom Sawyer turned a weary task into literally child’s play. It still works. An 
agency agreement with Northwestern gives you ready help to make the job go easier. You 
offer all the extra advantages of proven mutual 
savings, prompt claims handling, modern package 
policies—plus all the extra service of your e 7 on 
own local agency. the fence— 
write today 


<i 


SIXN or detail: 
Ge) ) NORTHWESTERN of agency 


ca MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
ween eres ten agreement. 


CASUALTY * AUTOMOBILE « INLAND MARINE 
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INTERNATIONAL NOTES 


Auto Premiums by HP 


Auto premiums related to the 
distance driven, age of license 
holder, and car engine output 
were introduced by Swedish in- 
surance companies on March 10. 
The system covers about 70 per 
cent of all private cars in Swe- 
den. ‘It was developed on the 
basis of an inquiry among some 
65,000 car owners in Greater 
Stockholm. 

For the majority of the car 
owners, about 60 per cent who 
drive between 10,000 kilometers 
and 25,000 kilometers (6,200- 
15,000 miles) a year, there will 
be no change. The estimated 30 
per cent of the motorists who 
drive less than 6,200 miles will 
obtain a rebate of 20 per cent on 
the premium, while a surcharge 
of the same percentage will be 
added for those who drive more 
than 15,000 miles a year. 

At the same time there will be 
a reshuffling of the present 
bonus groups, one of the effects 
of which is that it will favor 
experienced drivers at the ex- 
pense of the young drivers. 
Thus, drivers of at least 25 years 
of age and holding a license for 
three years will directly obtain a 
20 per cent bonus. The highest 
bonus obtainable remains un- 
changed at 70 per cent. 

The inquiry made it clear that 
there exists a direct relationship 
between the distance driven and 
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the accident rate, thus disprov- 
ing the theory that the heavy 
“mileage consumer” is a safer 
motorist than the Sunday driver 
from an insurance point of view. 
Cars with low engine power 
have also proved to cause fewer 
accidents than bigger cars. To 
this end the cars have been di- 
vided into five insurance groups: 
the lowest with an engine power 
up to 20 horsepower (HP), the 
highest in excess of 80 HP. 


Sweden: 93% Insured 


Life insurance is more wide- 
spread in Sweden than in any 
other European country, accord- 
ing to a survey by the informa- 
tion service of the Swedish in- 
surance companies. About seven 
million people—of a total popula- 
tion of 7.5 million—are insured. 

The figure includes five million 
individual life policies and two 
million people under the group 
life, which was introduced in 
Sweden ten years ago. The capi- 
talized value of the insurance 
policies totalled about $6,400,- 
000,000 at the beginning of 1961. 

The comprehensive social se- 
curity schemes in Sweden have 
not reduced interest in supple- 
mentary voluntary insurance, 
which is steadily growing and 
may be characterized as a “pop- 
ular movement,” the Swedish in- 
surance companies say. @ 

—Etienne J. Guerin 


TODAY 


IN INSURANCE 


State—by—State 


New York. Insurance rates may 
have had an influence on the de- 
signs for the 1961 automobiles. 
Tudor Jones, president of Na- 
tional Automobile Underwriters 
Association, suggests that the pre- 
mium surcharge for very large 
glass area “brought forcibly to 
the manufacturers’ attention what 
could happen if automobile styl- 
ing proceeded without due con- 
sideration to the cost of insur- 
ance. ... This additional premium 
charge, I am sure, prompted the 
manufacturers to take steps to im- 
mediately reduce the windshield 
size, and this is reflected in the 
fact that fewer 1961 models are 
subject to the surcharge.” 


Michigan. The new public and 
institutional property filing, re- 
jected earlier by Commissioner 
Blackford as “discriminatory” 
(SPECTATOR, April 1961), has been 
put into effect with substantial 
rate reductions—up to 35 per 
cent. Accepted plan extends eligi- 
ble classes to cover both public 
and private hospitals and libra- 
ries and similar public centers 
operated on a non-profit basis. 
The approved plan also contains 
a notice that “no future filings 
will be entertained calling for a 
rate increase in other classifica- 
tion of risks which reflect loss 
experience incurred by property 
covered under the public and in- 
stitutional property plan.” 
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New York. Seventy-three per cent 
of the U. S. population—almost 
three out of every four persons— 
had voluntary health insurance at 
the end of 1960. The Health In- 
surance Council reports that in- 
surance carriers, Blue Cross-Blue 
Shield, and other health plans in- 
creased coverage by 4.1 million 
people last year to reach a total 
of 131,962,000. Benefit payments 
by all these groups last year went 
up over half a billion dollars to 
pay more than $4.8 billion toward 
the cost of hospital, surgical and 
medical care in 1960. 


California. Strike insurance may 
become available for the state’s 
farmers. Agricultural Exchange 
Corporation has obtained prelimi- 
nary approval from the Insurance 
Department to protect farmers 
from strike losses incurred be- 
cause they refused to recognize 
a union as collective bargaining 
agent for farm laborers. 


Georgia. A broad form policy for 
apartment house owners has been 
approved for the state. Coverage 
is provided against damage by 
fire, windstorm, hail, explosion, 
riot, smoke, aircraft, vehicles, 
vandalism, malicious mischief, 
sprinkler leakage, burglary, and 
public liability. Other coverages 
are optional. Term is for three 
years, but premium may be paid 
in annual installments. Part of 
Inter-Regional’s multi-peril policy 
series, the plan was first approved 
a month earlier in Iowa. 


New York. Stock companies re- 
vised auto premium rates for two- 
car families in 39 states and the 
District of Columbia on July 1. 
Under the new plan by the Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty Under- 
writers, there will be a 20 per cent 
discount on all family cars not 
used for business in families 
where no male driver is under 25. 
Formerly a family with two cars 


REGIONAL PERSONAL INCOME GAINS 


U.S. AVERAGE 277% 


296% 


ROCKY 
MOUNTAIN 


P SOURCE: U. S. Dept. of Commerce 





Per Capita Percentage Changes in 1940-60 Period 


SOUTHEAST 


PREPARED BY INSTITUTE OF LIFE INSURANCE 
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had to pay full premium rates for 
their first car and get a 25 per 
cent reduction in rate on addi- 
tional cars only. The new plan 
does provide that if one car is 
used for business, the 20 per cent 
reduction applies only to the 
pleasure cars. 


Washington, D. C. The joint meet- 
ing on June 21 of insurance 
agents and leaders of three stock 
company groups’ produced no 
“definite decisions” but permitted 
them “to exchange views about 
and to achieve a better under- 
standing of recommendations that 
have been made for changes in 
rating legislation by the states.” 
A joint statement after the meet- 
ing by Porter Ellis, president of 
the National Association of In- 
surance Agents, and H. Clay John- 
son of Royal Globe for the three 
stock company associations did 
admit there are “differences of 
opinion. between some agents and 
companies” on the rating changes, 
but insisted the differences “can 
be resolved if the lines of com- 
munication between companies 
and agents are improved and 
kept open.” 


Colorado. The Supreme Court has 
blocked a move by almost 1,000 
policyholders of the Pioneer Mu- 
tual Compensation to avoid pay- 
ing assessments totaling $100,000. 
When the casualty firm collapsed 
in 1954, assessments totaling $1 
million were levied against policy- 
holders. Justice O. O. Moore held 
that Bernard B. Carraher, receiv- 
er for Pioneer Mutual, was legally 
entitled to collect the assessments. 
He ruled that the statute of limi- 
tations on the collection had not 
run out as claimed by some pol- 
icyholders. 
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TODAY 





More Company News 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL, Evans- 
ton, Ill., plans an increase in stock 
structure from $20 million to $25 
million. Funds will be transferred 
from the surplus account. Issuance 
of an additional 125,000 shares 
of stock for an incentive stock op- 
tion plan for key employees was 
proposed at a stockholders’ meet- 
ing July 18. 


SECURITY INSURANCE, New 
Haven, announced that approxi- 
mately 86 per cent of New Am- 
sterdam Casualty stockholders had 
accepted its exchange offer by June 
2. Offer was extended to June 23 
for stock not yet tendered. 


FINANCIAL INDEMNITY, Los An- 
geles, has increased its capital 
from $300,000 to $350,000 by 
means of a dividend to existing 
stockholders. Company plans to be- 
come licensed to write disability 
lines. 


AMERICAN RISK AND INSURANCE 
ASSOCIATION is the new name for 
the American Association of Uni- 
versity Teachers of Insurance, or- 
ganized in 1982. Change was ap- 
proved in a recent ballot of active 
members. 

INTERSTATE LIFE & ACCIDENT, 
Chattanooga, has approved the 
transfer of $1 million from surplus 
to capital stock through a 3314 per 
cent stock dividend. 

INTERNATIONAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY, a member of the Crum 
and Forster Group, has been elect- 
ed to the National Bureau of Cas- 
ualty Underwriters. 

NATIONAL BOARD OF FIRE UN- 
DERWRITERS has added Kansas City 
Fire and Marine, and Valiant In- 
surance, Dallas, to its membership. 
Total is now 218. 
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Continued 


CAPITOL HEADLINES 


The Veterans Administration has joined the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters in opposing a plan to give World War II 
and Korean War veterans another chance to take out VA insurance. 
VA spokesman Donald C. Knapp told Congress that veterans have 
had plenty of time to take out life policies under the VA program. 
While no immediate action was taken following Knapp’s testi- 
mony, the bill will probably be allowed to die quietly as a result 
of Administration opposition. 


by Dave Heinly 


Businessmen still complain that Exim Bank’s export credit 
guarantee program isn’t good enough. The special committee 
under Senator Warren G. Magnusen is trying to get a clear pic- 
ture of what may be needed beyond Exim’s current program. 
While exporters seem unanimous in demanding something better, 
Magnusen and other government experts are not yet convinced 
that a separate agency is needed. Spokesmen for exporters are 
recommending Congress charter a federally controlled corpora- 
tion, operating on private capital, to provide credit risk insurance 
for all exporters. 


Defense Department has tightened up rules for agents soliciting 
on Army posts. Crack-down includes closer scrutiny of both com- 
pany and agents before GI allotments for premiums will be ap- 
proved. Pentagon hopes to eliminate risk of fraud and fly-by- 
night schemes. In a recent case, some 27 persons were indicted on 
charges of conspiracy to submit false allotment authorizations. 
FBI men uncovered the plot after some $82,876.70 in premiums 
had been paid out and salesmen involved in the plot had collected 
nearly $600,000 in commissions. 


Federal Aviation Agency hopes a new device called Distance 
Measure Equipment (DME) will prevent costly and tragic airline 
accidents like the mid-air collision over New York City last De- 
cember. DME unit tells a pilot how far he is from a given check 
point through radio signals. FAA has proposed all commercial 
airliners be required to carry DME, although most have already 
agreed to install the device. It’s expensive—per unit cost runs 
about $5,800 with another $3,000 for installation. 


Congress will have to make a small change in the law creating 
the National Driver Register before all states can participate. Law 
passed last year calls for Commerce Department’s Bureau of 
Roads to set up federal roster of all drivers whose licenses have 
been revoked for drunk driving or a fatal accident. Hitch is that 
some states merely “suspend” licenses, do not revoke outright. 
Department officials say so far, 21 states and the District of Co- 
lumbia have joined the voluntary program. @ 
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TODAY 


IN INSURANCE 


New York. Life insurance salary 
savings plans are made available 
by 22,000 employers to more than 
730,000 employees and their de- 
pendents, reports Institute of Life 
Insurance. By handling the ac- 
counting details for these plans, 
the employers make it possible for 
employees to buy ordinary life at 
lower cost through monthly sal- 
ary allotments. More than 2,000 
new plans were established last 


year. 


And in the Future 


July 30-August 5—28th CLU Institute, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 
August 13-19—29th CLU Institute, Univer- 
sity of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. : 
August 28-September |—Annual meeting, 
National Insurance Association, Shera- 
ton-Park Hotel, Washington, D. C. 
September 1!7-20—Annual meeting, Inter- 
national Claims Association, The Green- 
brier, White Sulphur Springs, West Va. 
September 20-22—Annual convention, Life 
Insurance Advertisers Association, Shera- 

ton-Dallas Hotel, Dallas, Texas. | 
September 24-27—Annual convention, Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents, 
Dallas, Texas. ‘ 
September 24-29—Annual meeting and 
seminars, Society of CPCU, Sheraton 
Park Hotel, Washington, D. C. 
September 24-29—Annual meeting of the 
NALU, Denver Hilton Hotel, Denver, 
Colo. : 
September 25-27— Annual convention, 
LOMA, Shoreham Hotel, Washington, 


D.C. 

September 27-29—Annual seminars, CPCU, 
Washington, D. C. 

October 8-1 1—I4th Annual meeting of the 
Svstems and Precedures Association, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

October 9-10—Annual meeting, Confer- 
ence of Actuaries In Public Practice, 
Sheraton-Blackstone Hotel, Chicago. 

October 9-13—American Life Convention, 
annual meeting, Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago. 

October 16-20—National Safety Council, 
annual convention, Chicago. 

October 18-20—Annual meeting, Institute 
of Home Office Underwriters, New Or- 
leans. 

October 23-29—The Eighth Hemispheric 
Insurance Conference, Lima, Peru. 

October 30-November !—Annual conven- 
tion, California Association of Insurance 
Agents, Biltmore Hotel, Los Angeles. 

October 30-November |—Health Insurance 
Association, Individual Insurance Forum, 
Biltmore Hotel, New York City. 
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Casualty Ratios Leveling Off 


AFE driving plans, windstorms, and some “catastrophes” on 

surety bonds all contributed to mixed results in 1960 for 
casualty insurers. THE SPECTATOR’S “Casualty Insurance Index” 
(formerly called “The Handy Chart”) shows that casualty insurers 
last year produced underwriting profits which ranged from 0.9 
per cent for the stock group to 8.3 per cent for the reciprocal or- 
ganizations. But for both of these groups the per cent and the 
total amount of underwriting gain were lower than for 1959. Only 
the mutual casualty carriers increased their underwriting profits, 
from 6.4 per cent to 7.9 per cent and from $153 million to $215 mil- 
lion. 

THE SPECTATOR’S aggregates, which have followed the same group 
of casualty companies for a number of years, indicate that total 
underwriting results leveled off in 1960 after rising steadily from 
low points in 1957. However, none of the three group of carriers 
has yet recovered to the level of underwriting profits it had back 
in 1954 and 1955. 

This “leveling off” in the aggregate figures for casualty carriers 
is underscored when we examine the experience figures by lines. 
“The Casualty Index” traces written-paid loss ratios by lines for 
140 stock casualty carriers. The variations in these ratios over 
the past six years indicate we may be in for another “level” year 
in 1961 instead of either a sharp rise or decline. 

For instance in three fire lines—accounting for almost 20 per 
cent of the premiums for these stock casualty companies—the ratios 
have stayed high for three years. 

1955 856 "67 58 59 60 
Fire 40.2% 39.8% 47.1% 47.3% 46.9% 43.9% 
Extended Coverage 50.0 37.2 41.8 38.2 40.6 47.4 
Homeowners eee Me: 2b) BES Cl Slt 

While the high level of extended coverage ratios for 1960 prob- 
ably will not continue, the fire ratio has stayed well above earlier 
levels and may continue there for a year or two more. For the 
Homeowners line, which was not listed separately in 1955, volume 
is growing rapidly and the loss ratio cannot be expected to drop 
much lower than it is now. 

But it is in the auto lines that these 140 stock carriers have 
the bulk—about 38 per cent—of their premium volume. Here the 
loss ratios for the two liability lines have remained on a dis- 
couragingly high level for five years. 

1955 56 "57 58 59 60 
Auto Liab. BI 48.9% 55.1% 54.2% 54.7% 52.2% 54.6% 
Auto Liab. PD 45.4 528 549 53.0 51.7 53.7 
Auto Phys. Dam. 40.2 50.6 52.5 47. 46.9 48.6 

It is interesting that, despite the many changes in auto insur- 
ance—safe driving plans, compact cars, accident prevention efforts 
—for five years these loss ratios have stayed almost level. For 
both the liability lines, the range in these ratios has been confined 
within three percentage points. 

The loss ratio for two other lines should also be listed to indi- 
cate why we look for a leveling of casualty results, rather than a 
sharp rise or fall. 

1955 756 *57 58 59 60 
Workmens Comp. 54.3% 55.4% 54.5% 57.8% 57.7% 59.8% 
Surety 24.3 31.6 29.1 20.0 22.9 36.5 

Apparently the 1960 results in surety can be classed as “freakish’’ 
and not indicating that such a high rate of losses can be expected 
to continue. But in workmen’s compensation, the ratios have stayed 
up for three years and may show that the state laws which influ- 
ence these results may hold the loss ratios at this level. 

Thus the figures for each line help us to get some indication of 
how the aggregates for all of these casualty insurers may move in 
the year or two ahead. @ —Bill Alrich 
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Se TOP-FLIGHT PERSONNEL 


In each of The American’s 31 branch offices 
from coast-to-coast, you will find trained 
fieldmen and underwriters, ready to give 
you the competent advice and on-the-spot 
assistance you need to solve those difficult 
problems. Each Branch is a miniature 
‘‘Head Office’’ in itself, offering speedy claim 
settlements, prompt policy-writing, expert 


©®2e@€6 é L> (9 @Ce@ engineering and premium audit service. 
ie ES * 4 


HERE'S WHY | SRE exciusive SELLING 


ADVANTAGES—in many areas, The 
American is able to provide plans that 


incorporate distinct rating and coverage 


advantages. These features give you a 
definite edge over competition... pay off 


























in more business for you! 


‘ - & ss ee MULTIPLE-LINE FACILITIES 
MORE B us ; pe cc IRI 


volving such lines as business interruption, 

- 0 F y 0 lj ; marine risks, bonding or burglary (to name 
My a few) call just one phone number—The 

American Branch—for ALL the answers. 

Ample fire capacity, plus complete across- 

the-board underwriting facilities give you 


greater selling POTENTIAL... more prof- 
itable sales RESULTS! 


> 


Insurance AGENT 
For location of The American Branch Office nearest you, ~sanves/ ro : 
write The American Insurance Group, 15 Washington St., ® 
Newark 1, New Jersey. 


The American Insurance Company 
American Automobile Insurance Company 
Associated Indemnity Corporation 


AUTOMOBILE + BONDS + BURGLARY « FIRE & ALLIED LINES 
GENERAL LIABILITY *« GLASS + GROUP ACCIDENT & HEALTH 
INLAND & OCEAN MARINE + MULTIPLE PERIL 
WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION 
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LEGEND OF GROWTH 
FROM COAST TO COAST 


ASSETS ... $1,059,177,853  »* INSURANCE IN FORCE... $5,241,276,317 


THE WESTERN and SOUTHERN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office, Cincinnati, Ohio « A Mutual Company « William C. Safford, President 
‘ REGIONAL OFFICES: 
Philadelphia, Pa. e Jacksonville, Fla. e Asheville, N. C. e St. Louis, Mo. ¢ Houston, Texas @ Los Angeles, Calif. 
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‘“Unforeseen events...need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 


5 SSE MOE PR RR ee, z sessemnmengnannger cence crete 


The minute you save... 


... may be your last. Speed is the greatest cause of death on the highways. But there 
are other causes... passing on curves or hills, daydreaming while driving, ignoring 
road conditions and traffic signs. Last year 38,200 persons were killed and 3,100,000 
injured in traffic accidents. You can help reduce this casualty list. When you drive, 
drive carefully at reasonable speed, be alert, and obey the rules of the road. Remember: 
the wheel of your car is a wheel of chance. Handle it with care. 


MARYLAND CASUALTY COMPANY 


Baltimore 3, Maryland 


Another striking advertisement to help build more business for the local agent or broker. 
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Everything’s coming up roses 


For C. M. Verbiest (shown above in the garden of 
his Grosse Pointe, Michigan home) everything is 
coming up roses .. . in a profusion and splendor 
that’s breath-taking to behold. Green thumb? 
No doubt about it. But it’s obvious, too, that the 
beauty and perfection of Verbiest’s roses can only 
be the result of dedicated labor. 


That, in fact, is the “‘key”’ to the man... all out 
dedication to anything he undertakes, as a look 
at the record reveals . . . served as vice president 
and general manager, Dearborn National Fire and 
Casualty Companies; director and former presi- 
dent, Road Aid, Inc.; organizer and president, 
Mid-America Insurance Co.; past president and 
director, Detroit Association of Insurance Agents; 
Governor for Michigan, University of Notre Dame 
Foundation. 


Today, Verbiest is President of his own company 


for it’s one of the nation’s largest in providing 
group forms of insurance protection for profes- 
sional societies and associations at local, state and 
national levels. This success is attributed, in part, 
to a 15 year association with Standard Accident. 
On this score, Verbiest states ‘“‘Standard is a lead- 
ing Company in my agency. Alertness and atten- 
tion to our special needs throughout the changing 
scene and superb claim service have been invalu- 
able to us.” 


Standard, you see, is dedicated to helping its 
agents. May we number you among them? 


lag, SYMBOL OF SERVICE FOR 77 YEARS 


oe & 
* 
e 


STANDARD ACCIDENT 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


rime’ 





640 TEMPLE AVENUE «+ DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
CASUALTY e¢ FIRE ¢ MARINE e¢ FIDELITY ¢ SURETY 


. C. M. Verbiest and Associates, Inc. And 
“‘everything’s coming up roses”’ in his agency, too, 
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4 Salute to our National Quality Award KEYMEN 


These one hundred proud Keymen agents listed here earned the National 
Quality Award for 1960. These men and women join the many Kansas 
City Life Agents who have held this distinguished honor since the incep- 
tion of the award in 1943. 


Agent 


Maer hone i 


Louis Matusoff 
Bert R. Reed 
T. Guy Spencer 


Clyde H. Thornton............. 


C. R. Anderson 

Ben Epstein 

Stanley M. Hall 

Dan G. Jackson 

Lester L. Shaw 

John E. Weis............5253. 
Jack B. Williams 

Ray Lowry 

Max Silberg..........48.......65 


Horace R. Allison 
J. D. Caulfield..... 2.32334 
C. Ted Jones............333 


H. N. Lindley..............% ga 


Tyler Weltmer. 

B. C. Altman 

David H. Bridges 

Kenneth M. Colston 

M. Wesley Douglas 
Charles F. Fox 

Masuji Fujii 

M. R. Smith, Jr 

Mrs. Mary F. Dalton......... 
O. E. Durham 

Hedwig L. Eichenberg 
Edmund G. Grant 

W. L. McPherrin 

Edward H. Stephens 
Eugene G. Hansen 

John A. Hertvik 

Philip A. Hoche 

Bart A: JRCUEON. cic ccscsinece 
Grady S. McCarter, Jr. 
Ji. Ge OCT Lcd. asc secaas 
Kenneth E. Anderson 
Frank Bertram 

Sig Osiier 

Thomas W. Wheeler 
Fred L. Wright 

Edwin E. Brown 

B. C. Carter 


Home Office / Broadway at Armour / Kansas City, Missouri 
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City 


Amarillo. Texas 

Phoenix, Arizona 

Long Beach California 
Dayton, Ohio 

Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
Ponca City, Oklahoma 
Kansas City, Missouri 
Houston, Texas 

North Platte, Nebraska”:: 
Shawnee Mission, Kansas 
Macksville, Kansas 
Mission, Kansas 
Tonkawa, Oklahoma 
Springfield, Missouri 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
Phoenix, Arizona 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
Carthage, Texas 


Salt Lake City, Utah 


Spokane, Washington 
Richmond, Missouri 
Omaha, Nebraska 

Kansas City, Missouri 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


Kansas City, Missouri ............ 


3 
4 


Phoenix, Arizona ‘ 
Charleston, West Virginia 
Oakland, California 


Belton, Missouri 4.....»...........- 
Seattle, Washington ......02...... 


Okeene,, Oklahoma .. 
Kansas City, Missouri 
Columbia, South Carolina 
Kansas City, Missouri 
Oakland, California 


Corvallis, Oregon 


Cleveland, Ohio a,....-220.000...... 


Orlando, Florida 


Phoenix, Arizona 


Shreveport, Louisiana 


... Jackson, Mississippi 


Sterling, Colorado 
Bloomington, Illinois 
Kansas City, Missouri 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
Kansas City, Kansas 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Portland, Oregon 
Richmond, Indiana 


IAN SAS CUT LEIFER 


Represented in 41 States and the District of Columbia 


Leonard M. Sproul 
Ray P. Cornelius 
S. Bryan Dickson 


Lloyd |. Turner 

John A. Utz 

Bryan Waid 

Laurence N. Woods 
Clarence B. Zeikle 

Leland B. Holroyd 

C. L. Ledbetter. ...........0.... 
Frank C. Brungardt 
Archie D. Ellis 


William T. Setchfield..... 
Verne N. Barnes 

John T. Billingsley 

Fred E. Colwell 

Ted E. Graber 

F, P. Kinder, Jr. 
Clarence W. Weakly 
William F. Bowers 


Homer E..Barnett............. 
Allen J. Becker................. 
L. L. Caldwell 

Edward L. Duplantier 
Wallace G. Evans 
Charles T. Hocking 

Jerry James 

Conrad E. Jarman........... 


~ Mrs. Lillian K. Klein... 


J. Newton McMichael 
Ernest A. Rowe................. 
Robeyt J.. Stinson 
Stanley H. Wasser 

Robert E. Bates 


Norman O. Chaney. 
James E. Doyle, Jr 


Richard E. Grob 
Donnan R. Harrison, Jr 
Maynard W. Helms 
Vernon L. Holm 
Jarrald A. Jamison 


City 


Salt Lake City, Utah 

Kansas City, Kansas 

San Angelo, Texas 

Lawton, Oklahoma 

Kansas City, Kansas 
Columbus, Ohio 

Houston, Texas 

Valencia, Pennsylvania 
Lawton, Oklahoma 

Sheridan, Wyoming 
Independence, Missouri 
Winfield, Kansas 

El Reno, Oklahoma 

Victoria, Kansas 

Centralia, Missouri 

Mound City, Missouri 
Colorado Springs, Colorado .... 
Las Animas, Colorado 

Little Rock, Arkansas 
Lockwood, Missouri ................ 
Lansing, Michigan ................ 
Tucson, Arizona ...............----- 
Yakima, Washington .............. 
Shelbyville, Illinois ............. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Warrington, Florida 

Great Falls, Montana 

New Madrid, Missouri 

Little Rock, Arkansas 
Eldorado Springs, Missouri .... 
Houston, Texas ................. 
Kansas City, Missouri 

New Orleans, Louisiana 
Georgetown, Texas 

Mitchell, South Dakota 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Chicago, Illinois 

Liberal, Kansas 

Broomfield, Colorado 

Kansas City, Missouri 

Coral Gables, Florida 
Okemos, Michigan ............. 
Cassville, Missouri ............... 
North Platte, Nebraska 
Columbus, Ohio 

Eldon, MiSSOUt? <....ccc.............. 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
Chicago, Illinois 

Arvada, Colorado 
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Performance vs. Projection 


How much better did the clients of National 
THE TRUE PICTURE Life agents fare in chor life sales 20, 15, 
10 years ago in terms of net cost? Here is 

OF NET COSTS National Life’s performance record: 


ACTUAL NET COST PERFORMANCE. VS. 
POLICY AGE PROJECTION (OL PER $1,000) 
ISSUED 





35 20% less than projected 
45 8% less than projected 
55 10% less than projected 














: Pearl Harbor 








34% less than projected 
| 4 20% less than projected 


(15 YEARS) 11% less than projected 











United Nations General Assembly 





35 34% less than projected 
45 24% less than projected 
(10 YEARS) 7 16% less than projected 














Korean War 
— = = <= oe 


OVER THE YEARS National Life’s liberal dividend prac- 
tice has placed the Company among the very foremost 
low-net-cost companies in the country. The following 
projection, based on our 1961 dividend scale, which 
is not guaranteed, shows net costs over 20, 15 and 10 
year periods. 


PROJECTED NET COSTS PER $1,000, BASED ON 
ORDINARY LIFE, MALE, $25,000 POLICY. 


20-Year Projection 15-Year Projection | 10-Year Projection 


$ 28.92* $ 1.08* $ 14.50 
$ 31.07 $ 41.44 $ 43.14 
$190.06 $156.93 $120.54 


*Net Gain 


a By National Life of VERMONT 
ety Insurvance — Montpelier 


FOUNDED IN 1850-..A MUTUAL COMPANY... OWNED BY ITS POLICYHOLDERS 
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When trouble rained in 1960, The Travelers provided a continent-wide canopy of 
protection. Every working day an average of more than $3,200,000 was delivered 
to families and businesses to restore a way of life or rebuild property. 

That the year’s claims—one every nine seconds—were handled smoothly, intelli- 
gently and quickly, is of particular interest and satisfaction to Travelers agents, 
for it is The Travelers claim philosophy that buoys their enthusiasm and confidence. 
The attitude and tradition of Travelers career claim men are founded on a Company 
philosophy that avoids unnecessary technicalities, embraces common sense and 
speeds every penny a claimant is entitled to, with courtesy and dispatch. 

This philosophy has established a solid reputation that helps retain business and build 
business for The Travelers and Travelers agents. 


THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANIES 


Hartford 15, Connecticut 


July 1961 





AMERICAN DISTRICT TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Executive 155 Sixth Avenue, 


28 


“He is safe from danger who is on guard, 


even when safe...” 


Who’s keeping an eye on your plant’s security 
system—to make sure it’s always on guard? 


If your property is protected by ADT, you know 
that continuous electrical vigilance is in force 
twenty-four hours a day. You know that under 
the ADT service concept, protective equipment 
is ready to operate when fire, burglary or other 
hazards threaten. 


ADT not only offers a complete range of auto- 


Office: 


NATIONWIDE 


ORGANI 


3 


(Publilius, First Century, B.C.) 


matic protection services, it also provides the 
finest inspection and maintenance service pos- 
sible. With ADT maintenance service, you have 
the assurance that all systems receive regular 
and thorough inspection and test, with necessary 
repairs and replacement. 


For more information, write for booklet “Pro- 
tecting Life, Property and Profits.” Or call an 


ADT security specialist for a copy. He’s listed 
in your telephone directory. 


New York 13, y.\o) 


- aT 


w. Fs 
ON 
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APARTMENT OWNERS 
OFFICE BUILDINGS 


LIFE 


Even insurance men’s wives are wild about these INA 
golden packages—and look forward to more! 


Why? Their husbands come home happier, that’s 
why! Raving about the sales and profit opportu- 
nities that INA packaging has opened up. Gloating 
about all-in-one protection for commercial and per- 
sonal accounts—tailored packages! Beaming about 
the broader protection and built-in economy these 
packages offer. Happily anticipating the new pack- 
ages INA is developing for them. Brimming with 


confidence over INA’s leadership in the package 
policy field of insurance. 

Why not bring this excitement into your own 
home? These saleable ideas from INA make won- 
derful dinner table conversation. For once, the gals 
will just listen! Write Insurance Company of North 
America, or contact your INA fieldman for more on 
the INA package story. 





INA-CHAMPION 
FAMILY AUTOMOBILE 


FUNERAL 
DIRECTORS 


ISURANCE BY NORTH AMERICA 


Insurance Company of North America 
Life Insurance Company of North America 
World Headquarters: Philadelphia 
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Time to Recognize Group Life 


HE annual survey of agency opinion for 1960 

has been published. This is a joint project of 
Life Insurance Agency Management Associa- 
tion and the National Association of Life Under- 
writers. The survey is to provide current re- 
actions of the field force to major developments 
within both the industry and the national 
economy. 

One question: “Have there been any recent 
developments in the life insurance business that 
you believe are detrimental or not in the public 
interest?” Another: “Have there been any re- 
cent developments in the life insurance busi- 
ness that you feel are harmful or not in the best 
interests of the life insurance agents?” The 
answer to these questions—to an extent—should 
cause life company management to reassess the 
way it has approached its responsibilities to its 
agents. 

Thirty-eight per cent of the agents stated that 
the spread of group life and the increase in 
group limits occasioned them concern. They felt 
these trends would be harmful to the public in- 
terest and to the best interests of agents. This 
spread of group insurance along with other 
increases, such as in accident and health ac- 
counts, seemingly, according to the survey, may 
have caused a loss in agency morale. 

Group life was first written in 1911. Practi- 
cally every life company in the country now 
accepts group contracts. The number writing 
group includes nine out of ten of the largest life 
companies in the United States. The total of 


EDITORIAL 
By J fel: Cotbltar 


such insurance now amounts to about $40 bil- 
lion dollars. Group accident and health insur- 
ance has recorded in recent years an even more 
accelerated growth than group life. 

If group life and its growth is—in the opinion 
of more than one third of the nation’s life agents 
—“detrimental or not in the public interest,” 
what is to be said of life company management 
which for fifty years has done its best to pro- 
mote this type of insurance? 

Undoubtedly, it is true that the sale of group 
insurance has prevented the sale of individual 
policies in many cases. The fact remains, how- 
ever, that life managements must have told 
their agents when they give the agents their 
contracts that group life was being promoted 
with vigor in the interest of bringing life pro- 
tection to as many homes as possible. 

The present disposition to ask everybody their 
opinion on every conceivable project sometimes 
leads into strange byways. The present survey 
seems to be a case in point. 

Every applicant who accepts a contract from 
a life company has a right to expect a guaran- 
teed program by which, with due diligence, he 
may earn a proper living and prosper. Every 
company management has group life in its port- 
folio, and it is in a majority of its competitors’. 
Every applicant and every agent should know 
that his job calls for the sale of life insurance 
and that every type of life policy offered by 
sound life companies is judged by management 
to be in the best interest of the public and to 
be an aid to the production of life insurance 
by every life agent. @ 
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Are Federal Charters Coming? 


Federal regulation through charters for some companies is one 
suggestion in this major study of the U. S. economic system. 


OLUNTARY federal charters 
for life insurance companies 
appear on the long list of recom- 
mendations for monetary and fis- 
cal reform presented to President 
Kennedy on June 19 by the Com- 
mission on Money and Credit. The 
group expressed concern that the 
present regulations for life com- 
panies “tend to divert investment 
from normal channels and to in- 
sulate local markets against outside 
competition.” 
It was the unevenness of regula- 


UBLIC regulation of private 

financial institutions in the 
United States predates the found- 
ing of the Republic. The federal 
government, on the basis of its 
powers over money, interstate com- 
merce and the general welfare 
obtained in the Constitution, has 
passed laws providing for charter- 
ing and regulation of commercial 
banks, savings and loan associa- 
tions, and credit unions. The states 
also charter and regulate these fi- 
nancial institutions and others un- 
der their residual powers. 

A distrust of concentrated finan- 
cial power throughout our history 
also has favored the development 
of this dual system of regulatory 
authorities. This distrust was 
partly responsible for the regional 
character of the Federal Reserve 
System. Today, it hinders efforts to 
unify regulations under federal au- 
thority and to permit financial in- 
stitutions to improve their services 
to the public by expanding their op- 
erations geographically. 

Financial legislation has also 
been influenced by the desire to 
accomplish other objectives, such as 
the wide promotion of thrift, the 
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tion of various financial institu- 
tions—one of ten areas the Com- 
mission has been studying for two 
and a half years—that brought out 
this and other suggestions. For in- 
stance they objected to state laws 
which limit the growth of savings 
banks and branches of national 
banks. They suggested that private 
corporate pension funds come under 
some degree of regulation. But the 
broad, headline-making recommen- 
dations from the Commission dealt 
with other areas such as the Fed- 


encouragement of home ownership, 
the provision of small loans, and 
control of the money supply. For 
example, the reserves that commer- 
cial banks are required to maintain 
against their demand deposits are 
varied as the authorities seek to 
influence changes in the money 
supply.... 


Special Domain 


The pattern of financial regula- 
tion which has emerged from this 
complex of forces relies upon nu- 
merous state and federal regulatory 
authorities. It often subjects single 
financial institutions to multiple 
regulatory authorities and pre- 
serves the domain of specialized in- 
stitutions. Above all, it emphasizes 
safeguarding the liquidity and sol- 
vency of the individual institution 
by restrictions on their invest- 
ments, chartering, interest rates on 
deposits, and by other devices. ... 

The existence of multiple regula- 
tory agencies—50 states and sev- 
eral different agencies of the 
federal government — complicates 
implementation of the Commis- 
sion’s objectives. The general ap- 
proach to this problem should be 


eral Reserve System and giving the 
President power to change income 
tax rates to combat inflation or 
recession. 

Thus the Commission’s 282-page 
report on “Money and Credit: 
Their Influence on Jobs, Prices and 
Growth,” now becomes “must” 
reading for anyone who wants to 
be a financial expert. 

A private group set up by the 
Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment, the Commission studies the 
flow and control of money and in- 


one of persuasion and inducement. 
If the recommendations, such as 
those for liberalizing investment 
powers and branching, were adopt- 
ed for federally chartered institu- 
tions, federal charters would be 
more attractive. More institutions 
would seek them, and the scope of 
state chartering would be reduced 
unless state regulations were mod- 
ified similarly. The acceptance of 
the Commission’s recommendations 
by key regulatory states might 
persuade other states to adopt 
them. Reliance upon the federal 
government and key regulatory 
states to set the pace and spirit of 
regulation is fully consistent with 
preservation of the dual system of 
regulation. 


Restricted to Certain Types 


The recommendations are re- 
stricted to commercial banks, sav- 
ings banks, savings and loan 
associations, credit unions, life in- 
surance companies, and private 
pension funds. These institutions 
hold more than three-quarters of 
the assets of all private financial 
institutions and are the principal 
depositories of the country’s finan- 
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vestments in the United States. 
Headed by Frazar B. Wilde, board 
chairman of Connecticut General 
Life, the Commission made recom- 
mendations on monetary policy, fis- 
cal policy, the public debt, private 
financial institutions, federal credit 
programs, international monetary 
relations, and national economic 
goals. 

But with the present “Great De- 
bate” on insurance regulation (see 
SPECTATOR, June 1961), the Com- 
mission’s comments on this subject 


cial savings. Since they all offer 
fixed dollar obligations, they are 
active competitors for funds of 
savers. 


Apply to All 


Moreover with the exception of 
the private pension funds, these 
financial institutions are subject to 
extensive regulation. The same 
basic types of regulation—regula- 
tions on entry, investments, and 
capital and reserves—apply to all. 
More specialized types of regula- 
tion are applied to fire and casualty 
insurance companies, investment 
companies, personal trusts, and 
personal loan companies. Various 
other financial institutions — sales 
finance companies, factors, and 
mortgage companies — are largely 
unregulated as financial institu- 
tions, although taxation and other 
general government measures af- 
fect their operations. ... 

The latitude permitted life com- 
panies in lending and in establish- 
ing branches and agencies to serv- 
ice policyholders nationwide is 
much broader than that for mutual 
savings banks, savings and loan 
associations, and even commercial 
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TRENDS IN 


INSURANCE 


are worth quoting. A spokesman 
for the Commission told THE SPEC- 
TATOR that the type of regulation 
suggested in the report would be 
similar to that in Canada now. 
There, some companies are licensed 
by the Dominion government and 
operate anywhere in Canada under 
that license. But at the same time 
the provinces license and control 
other companies as the states in 
our nation license companies. 
When we asked the spokesman 
whether the Commission meant 


banks. However, to some extent 
the geographic flow of investment 
funds has been influenced by state 
laws which apply lower tax rates 
to companies whose investments in 
the state meet certain standards; 
other laws prohibit writing insur- 
ance for residents of a state unless 
a percentage of the company’s re- 
serves on such policies are invested 
in that state. The Commission does 
not favor regulatory restrictions of 
this sort because they tend to di- 
vert investment from normal chan- 
nels and to insulate local markets 
against outside competition. 

Life companies are chartered and 
regulated by the several states and 
federal charters are not available. 
Thus life companies are con- 
fronted with a variety of state 
laws and regulatory practices 
which sometimes favor domestic 
over out-of-state companies. Com- 
petition among the states to attract 
and favor domestic companies can 
and has led to lower standards. In- 
vestment laws, for example, differ 
among states, and it is not always 
apparent whether those of the state 
of domicile or of another state 
apply in any instance. 


that such federal charters would be 
available for fire and casualty com- 
panies also, he said the report was 
not quite clear on that point. Prop- 
erty carriers are not specifically 
mentioned. But if the life company 
system could be adopted, non-life 
carriers would “probably” be in- 
cluded. 

In view of the long range signifi- 
cance of the Money and Credit re- 
port, we present below its perti- 
nent paragraphs on financial and 
insurance regulation. —the editor 


These difficulties have not pre- 
vented many large companies from 
doing business in most states, 
although they have led to compli- 
cations. The maintenance of satis- 
factory regulatory standards, par- 
ticularly in investment has been 
preserved by conditions which have 
created a handful of key regulatory 
states, the most important of which 
is New York. 

Life companies domiciled in New 
York have a sizeable share of the 
industry’s assets. The price of ad- 
mission to the large New York 
market has been observance of New 
York’s insurance laws and regula- 
tory standards. While this ar- 
rangement has worked reasonably 
well over the last half-century, the 
economic growth of the rest of the 
country has gradually eroded the 
importance of New York as a key 
regulatory state. 

In order to avoid increasing 
complications of multiple state jur- 
isdictions, the Commission recom- 
mends that overriding federal 
charters and regulation to encour- 
age uniformity of high standards 
should be available to insurance 
companies. @ 
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“Total Background’ Shown in 
Minn. Educational TV Series 


DUCATION in insurance for 

the man-in-the-street will get 
a big boost as a result of a success- 
ful pilot project in Minnesota. 
From February through May this 
year, the Minnesota Insurance In- 
formation Center presented a se- 
ries of half hour programs through 
KTCA-TV, the educational station 
in Minneapolis. 

Now kinescopes of the full 13 
programs are being edited and sets 
of the films will be available. State 
information offices, schools, agents’ 
groups will be able to see what can 
be done through educational TV 
stations. Also insurance companies 
may want to present the full se- 


ries to their employees because in 
this group of programs is pre- 
sented the “total background” for 
all insurance. 


"What Are the Odds?" opens 
with "Trader's Luck" in which 
the exciting early stories of 
insurance come to life with 
a policy from Venice dated 
1426. 


It is this “total background” 
which makes the Minnesota TV se- 
ries significant. “It attempts to 
tell the story of our industry in a 
lightly-phrased, non-technical, con- 
versational style which the layman 
can readily understand, and with a 
degree of visual illustration de- 
signed to capture and maintain his 
interest,” Robert Provost, execu- 
tive director of the Minnesota of- 
fice, explains. 

Titled “What Are the Odds?,” 
the TV series centered on Don 
O’Brien, local TV personality, 
who narrated and interviewed 





How to Give Individual 
Service to a Mass Market 


How can the agent's service be maintained in an era of 
mass marketing?—By Alfred L. Golden, vice president, 


Beneficial Standard Life 


E have been asked at Bene- 

ficial Standard how we protect 
the rights of agents even though 
our company uses large amounts of 
direct mail advertising. 

The answer is that in every in- 
stance, where direct advertising has 
been used by Beneficial Standard or 
its affiliated companies, the adver- 





William D. Reese, (I.) president of Policy- 
Matic Corporation of America, Atlanta, 
inserts the first policy into his automatic 
insurance vending machine at a_ recent 
convention in San Francisco. Alfred L. 
Golden, (r.) vice president of Beneficial 
Standard Life and author of the above 
article, says his company plans to have 
these policies serviced by their regular 
agents. 


tising has been on behalf of its 
agents. These advertisements elicit 
responses which are assigned to 
agents for follow-up. 


Coupons used in direct mail ad- 
vertising serve the purpose of pro- 
ducing leads for licensed agents. 
Should an application be received 
from an area where we are licensed 
but do not have an appointed agent, 
we assign a licensed agent of that 
particular state to serve as the 
agent of record for such policy. 

In recent years there has been a 
growing interest in accident insur- 
ance. These programs, especially 
when no underwriting is required, 
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guests in a living room setting. 
The first five shows traced— 
through pictures, samples of old 
contracts, interviews with insur- 
ance experts—the history and 
growth of “risk-sharing.” 


Four more programs brought 
out the functions of an insurance 
company. Here underwriting, es- 
tablishing rates, and paying claims 
were presented along with manage- 
ment and investment operations 
within the industry. 

The risks against which insur- 
ance offers protection were the 
subjects for the last four programs 
in the series. Here property lines, 
health and life insurance, auto li- 
ability and general casualty protec- 
tion were dealt with, along with 

Continued on page 60 





produce direct applications to the 
home office. These we turn over to 
our large agency force as well as 
to independent agents. 


Public Not Benefited 


We believe no lasting good can 
be performed for the public when 
the personal incentive for the local 
agent is eliminated. Like other in- 
surance companies, we had viewed 
with growing alarm the inroads of 
direct writers. We had noted their 
ever-increasing national advertis- 
ing budgets and their mounting 
volume of business. We have seen 
the direct correlation of these in- 
creases with the unhappiness of in- 
dependent agents and brokers who 
find their markets dwindling. 

The agents were simply unable 
to compete with the direct writers’ 
four-color advertisements in na- 
tional publications and their net- 
work television blurbs. These ads 
screamed out big bargains in auto 
and fire insurance. They urged 
viewers to run quickly and take ad- 

Continued on page 46 
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VERDICT 


Lack of Notice May 
Still Cut Off Benefits 


Liberalized doctrines of giving notice on injury claims 
have not wiped out requirement to notify carrier.— 
By Luke A. Burke, Member New York Bar 


ANY states have liberalized 

the doctrine of notice in or- 
der to help the injured party. Many 
excuses have been accepted by the 
courts as valid reasons for failing 
to notify the carrier of the acci- 
dent within the terms of the policy. 
However, we should not get the im- 
pression that the notice require- 
ment is abandoned or ineffective. 
Two recent cases in New Hamp- 
shire will serve as illustrations. 

In Employers Liability v. New 
Hampton School (New Hampshire 
Supreme Court, March 7, 1961), 
the insurance carrier brought a 
declaratory judgment action 
against its insured to determine 
the rights and obligations of the 
parties under a comprehensive lia- 
bility policy. The insured was a 
school for boys, and the policy re- 
quired that written notice of acci- 
dent be given “as soon as practi- 
cable.” 


Hit by Discus 


One of the students, Charles 
Birch, was struck by a discus 
thrown by a fellow student while 
he was “watching the running 
events.” This occurred in May 
1953. The track coach and the di- 
rector of admissions were aware of 
the accident in May 1953, but the 
first notice to the plaintiff (insur- 
ance company) was in December 
1958 by means of a letter from 
Birch’s attorney. 

The trial court held that the in- 
surance company was not obligated 
to defend the school and was not 
obligated to pay any judgment 


against it. The school appealed. 
The Supreme Court affirmed the 
trial court, saying: 

“The defendant, in justification 
of its failure to notify the plaintiff 
sooner, contends that because of 
the failure of plaintiff’s general 
agent to advise it that it was nec- 
essary under the policy to report 
student accidents the plaintiff is 
now estopped from asserting lack 
of prompt notice as required by the 
policy. The defendant’s position, 
as set forth in its brief, is that 

“it ig apparent on all the facts 
that the New Hampton School was 
laboring under a misapprehension 
of its duties with respect to noti- 
fying the Ayer Agency of student 
accidents, and it continued to mis- 
apprehend its obligation in this re- 
gard until 1959. During all this 
period of time, no inquiry was 
made by the Ayer Insurance Agen- 
cy to ascertain the reason why the 
school was not reporting these ac- 
cidents, although Ayer did on oc- 
casion speak to other insureds 
about reporting accidents.’ 

“The defendant concedes that it 
was aware of the accident of May, 
1953, and reported it to the carrier 
of its students’ accident and health 
policy on September 16, 1953, but 
the defendant further contends 
that it did not recognize the duty 
to notify the plaintiff of the Birch 
accident because there was no rea- 
son to believe a further claim 
might be made and in so doing the 
school acted as a reasonably pru- 
dent person would under the same 
circumstances. 

Continued on page 61 
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THE BUYER ASKS: 


Why a Watercraft Exclusion? 


By T. H. Rubey, insurance department, Cities Service Petroleum 


2 gear liability policies usu- 
ally contain a watercraft ex- 
clusion clause. This 
somewhat as follows: 

“This policy does not apply, ex- 
cept with respect to operations of 
independent contractors, to water- 
craft away from the premises 
owned, rented, or controlled by the 
insured.” 

Just what does this mean ex- 
actly? The first obvious intent is 
to provide coverage to the assured 


is worded 


for his contingent liability in con- 
nection with boats owned or op- 
erated by independent contractors. 
What is an independent contractor? 
An independent contractor is one 
who performs work for the prin- 
cipal to certain specifications and 
requirements without the principal 
exercising control over the manner 
of his performance, because the 
principal is basically interested in 
the results and not the manner or 
method of producing the results. 


The principal may borrow, hire or 
charter watercraft. Rarely is there 
a specific independent-type contract 
form used. Under borrow or hire 
arrangements, there is no written 
contract in many cases. 

With larger craft there may be 
a charter party agreement in effect. 
Some of the commonly-used types 
of charter agreements are: 1. Voy- 
age or trip, 2. Time (i.e., month, 
season or annual), 3. Bareboat. 

In many cases the voyage and 





"... Not Merely as a Business’ 


For 52 years, Metropolitan's welfare division has 
fostered better health in the U. S. and Canada 


FEW weeks ago Metropolitan 

Life added a new title to an 
imposing list of publications. “How 
to Be a Better Teen-Age Driver” 
gives pithy advice to youngsters 
just starting to drive a car. Its 
timeliness is typical of every health 
and safety booklet the company 
has issued. Topics among their 
publications range from prenatal 
health care to recognizing cancer 
symptoms, from the care of in- 
fants to learning to live with the 
aged. Small wonder the Metropoli- 
tan booklets have attained a cir- 
culation of more than two billion 
copies since 1909. 
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PUBLIC /$%4 HEALTH 


“Insurance, not merely as a busi- 
ness proposition but as a social 
program. .. .” In 1909, with these 
words, Metropolitan launched what 
was perhaps the first organized 
program of a private business firm 
to promote general public health. 


At that time the company set up 
a department called the welfare di- 
vision. 

The experimental health and wel- 
fare program was closely allied to 
sales of industrial insurance, then 
being promoted among working peo- 
ple. Metropolitan’s foresight lay in 
its engagement of Lee K. Frankel, 
Ph.D., to direct this new welfare 
division. Dr. Frankel was a zeal- 
ous humanitarian, firmly convinced 
that the health of an entire nation 
could be measurably improved, that 
public health was a commodity that 
could be purchased if sufficient 
dollars were invested. 
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time type charters might qualify 
as independent contracts. Under 
the bareboat type, the hull only is 
chartered and the boat or vessei is 
manned, operated and controlled by 
the charterer, either directly or in- 
directly. Bareboat charters are 
definitely not independent contracts 
and the charterer has the same re- 
sponsibility as an owner. Many 
charter agreements specifically set 
out provisions for hull protection 
and indemnity, and cargo insurance. 
All such agreements should be care- 
fully examined in this light. In 
some instances charter party agree- 
ments are used to cover water 
transportation of cargoes only. In 
some such cases it is believed that 
the boat or barge is actually not 
chartered and that in effect the 
agreement is merely a contract of 
affreightment. 

The second intent of the water- 
craft exclusion clause obviously is 
to exclude coverage for any boats 
owned or operated by the assured 
directly, except while on the prem- 
ises of the assured. In cases of 

Continued on page 42 





At Metropolitan Dr. Frankel 
found a company willing to spend 
those dollars. From the company’s 
viewpoint, the proposed program 
was set up to achieve two objec- 
tives. It would increase the sale 
of industrial insurance. And _ it 
would be the start of perhaps the 
most popular of all programs in 
the world—the prolonging of life. 

Frankel, born in Philadelphia, 
had gone to New York in 1899 to 
become manager of United Hebrew 
Charities. Later he was sent by 
the Russell Sage Foundation to 
Germany to study the new meth- 
ods being used there in working- 
men’s insurance. It was just after 
Frankel’s return from Europe after 
completing this study that he came 
into contact with Metropolitan, 
particularly Haley Fiske, then a 
company vice president. Dr. 
Frankel offered some constructive 
criticisms of industrial insurance 
as it was then being sold, and 
shortly thereafter he was invited 
to join Metropolitan’s staff. 

Quite evidently, Dr. Frankel was 

Continued on page 53 
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NEWS TRENDS 


Insurance Building Facts 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN. North- 
western National has announced a 
$234 million addition to their home 
office. Three colors of opaque glass, 
along with Bedford stone and both 
natural and dark anodized alumi- 
num, will be used in the new ex- 
tention, which will add 72,000 sq. ft. 
Surrounding sidewalk will contain 
radiant heating coils for melting 
ice and snow. Grassold-Johnson 
and Associates, Milwaukee, archi- 
tects. 


DALLAS, TEXAS. Indiana Lum- 
bermens Mutual held the formal 
opening of its Southwestern de- 
partment’s new three-story office 
building. The 20,000 sq. ft. struc- 
ture completes the basic pattern of 
company regional offices through- 
out the nation. 


NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA. Auto- 
motive Life has announced the pur- 
chase of a 25,000 sq. ft. site and 
will soon start construction of a 
new home office building on Canal 
Street. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI. Business Men's 
Assurance plans to build a 19 story home 
office in contemporary design of stone, 
steel, and glass. W. D. Grant, CLU, BMA 
president, stands beside a model of the 
new building. 


i adel & 
danied be 


SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS. Lincoln Casualty 
and Springfield city officials join in the 
ground breaking ceremonies of the firm's 
new 25,000 sq. ft. office building. Office 
will accommodate the 200 members of the 
home office. 


s.. 

Life 
recently exhibited their new home office 
building. Potter, Tyler, Martin, and Roth 
of Cincinnati were the architects of this 
five story building. Located on five acres, 
and housing 344 employees, the building 
is constructed for 100 per cent expansion 
in four future stages. A three-story facade 
of limestone, polished granite, metal, and 
glass. The gross floor area is 147,000 sq. ft. 
General contractor: Frank Messer & Son's, 
Inc. The lobby is set off by a large mosaic 
mural designed and executed by Millard 
Owen Sheets. 





CANADA 


Business Improved in 1960 


1960 Underwriting Experience, Fire and Casualty in Canada 


(Dominion registered companies) 


British Foreign 
companies companies 


(In thousands of dollars) 
$176 ,084 $305 ,945 


95,438 177,314 
38,148 
4,432 
33,886 


171,904 
$4,180 
1,075 
—4,417 


Total All 
companies 


Canadian* 
companies 


$818,821 
476,342 


Premiums earned 





Claims incurred. . 
Commission & brokerage. . 
Taxes, exc. income & excess profits. 
Other expenses, inc. adjt. exp.. $1, 514 
287 ,221 
$18,724 
10,679 
3,871 





Total disbursements. . 
Underwriting gain — 1960... 


Breakdown of 1960 Fire and Casualty Premium Dollar 


British Total All 
companies companies 


Claims incurred. . esi. Jids ae eee 54.20% 57.96% 58. % 
Commission & brokerage . 16.01 21.66 16.64 17.4 
Taxes, exc. income & excess weccionpen 2.35 2.52 2.44 as a2 
Other exp. inc. adjt. exp.. Pine sk 19.24 16.84 17.70 
Underwriting gain... 5 2.38 6.12 4.24 


100.00%  100.00%  100.00% 100.00% 
* Includes business outside Canada. 


Foreign 
companies 


Canadian* 
companies 





Life Insurance in Canada (Dominion registered companies) 


1960 1959 
(In thousands of dollars) 


$ 697,741 4.43% 
181 ,435 —2.03 
a 4,017,596 4.23 
Group . ? 1,486 1,538,866 —3.43 
Industrial . 65,767 —70.65 


Total Peis 5,622,229 1.26 

Insurance in force— -Ordinary .. ape eet ,292, 26,781,504 9.38 
ee 12,589,745 14.40 

Industrial. . 1,502,561 —36.55 


40,873,810 9.24 
223 ,293 9.76 
27,521 24,423 12.70 


Increase 


Premiums. ... 
Annuity considerations . 
New business effected— —Ordinary . 








Total 
Claims incurred death, disability, maturity) .. 
Annuity payments. 


Foreign Business of Canadian Life Insurance Companies 


1960 1959 
(In thousands of dollars) 


Increase 


6.63% 
—10.70 
12.03 
16.74 


13.14 
9, 107, 446 9.08 


Premiums. . $ 309,347 
Annuity considerations . 65,794 
New Business—Ordinary . . 1,540,341 

Group... 497 ,086 


Total 2,037,427 
In force—Ordinary. . 9,934,657 
Group. . 2,934,476 2,467,470 18.93 


12,869,133 11,574,916 11.18 


Claims meiiiat ‘avait disability, maturity)... 118,077 108,810 8.52 
Annuity payments 26,124 23,153 12.86 
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NSURANCE in Canada last year 

showed overall improvement. 
Fire and casualty companies marked 
up an underwriting gain to help 
offset the losses they experienced 
from 1956 to 1958. Life insurance 
sales set a Canadian record in 1960 
with big gains being made in the 
sales of permanent life policies. 


For Dominion registered fire and 
casualty companies, the underwrit- 
ing gain amounted to $34.7 million, 
double that in 1959 and compared 
with underwriting losses of $2.5 
million in 1958; $69 million in 
1957; and $29 million in 1956. 


Experience by foreign companies 
—mostly from United States— 
marked up a total underwriting 
gain of $18.7 million, up from $10.2 
million the year before. Canadian 
companies more than doubled their 
underwriting gain during 1960, 
while British companies boosted 
theirs from $1.0 million in 1959 to 
$4.2 million last year. 


Volume of premiums earned by 
all companies in Canada rose by 
about 7 per cent during 1960, while 
claims incurred dropped to 58.17 
per cent of premiums, the lowest 
rate in five years. Commissions 
and brokerage accounted for 17.47 
per cent of the insurance dollar, 
down from 18.2 per cent in 1959. 
Taxes were 2.42 per cent, compared 
with 2.5 per cent the year before. 
Other expenditures were reduced 
to 17.7 per cent from 18.2 per cent 
in 1959. 


Foreign companies showed the 
lowest total operating expense ra- 
tios, with commissions, taxes, and 
other expenditures amounting to 
35.92 per cent of the premium dol- 
lar. Total expenditures of Canadian 
companies amounted to 36.04 per 
cent; British companies 43.42 per 
cent. 

For all property-liability com- 
panies, the underwriting gain rep- 
resented 4.24 per cent of the pre- 
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mium dollar. This compares with 
an underwriting gain of 2.2 per 
cent in 1959 and an underwriting 
loss of 0.3 per cent in 1958. For- 
eign companies had the largest un- 
derwriting gain of 6.12 per cent, 
Canadian companies 3.51 per cent, 
and British companies 2.38 per 
cent. 


Sales of new life insurance in 
Canada last year were at the high- 
est level ever recorded, although 
there was a slow-down in the 
growth rate. Value of new policies 
sold by Dominion registered com- 
panies reached a total of $5.7 bil- 
lion. While this was an increase of 
only 1.26 per cent over 1959, it was 
nearly double life sales five years 
ago. 


Ordinary Sales up 4% 


Sale of ordinary life were re- 
sponsible for the increase, being 
4.23 per cent over the previous year 
and accounting for 73 per cent of 
the total. For the first time since 
1954, group sales showed a decline, 
slipping 3.43 per cent below 1959. 

At the end of 1960, insurance in 
force by Dominion registered life 
companies totaled $44.6 billion, up 
9.24 per cent over 1959. The ratio 
of life in force to national income 
rose to 175 per cent, the largest of 
any country in the world. By com- 
parison, insurance in force in the 
United States is equal to about 140 
per cent of its annual national in- 
come. 

More than two-fifths of the pre- 
mium income of Canadian life com- 
panies comes from sales outside 
Canada. In 1960 this foreign in- 
come totaled $309.3 million. New 
insurance effected abroad rose to 
$2 billion, up 13.14 per cent over 
1959. Business in force reached 
$12.9 billion, an increase of 11.18 
per cent during the year. Of the 
total life insurance outside Canada, 
70 per cent is on the lives of United 
States residents. @ 

—Lillian Millar 
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CANADIAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES OPERATING IN U.S.A. 
(All figures in thousands of dollars) 
TOTAL OPERATIONS 


Company 


Premium 


New 
Income Insurance 


Insurance 
In Force 


OPERATIONS OUTSIDE CANADA 


Insurance in Force 


Premium 
Income 


New 
Insurance 


Amount 


Share 
of Total 





Canada 


Confederation 


Dominion 


Great-West 


Imperial 


Manufacturers 


National 


North American 


Northern 


$ 67,737 
63,03% 


$ 547,600 
555,569 


49,601 
45 ,53%6 


405,244 
341,728 


46,874 
43,411 


489,625 
391,975 


20,210 
18,968 


134,662 
133,568 


62,491 
60,293 


596,341 
521,992 


27,900 
26,431 


155,027 
148,563 


80,512 
75,257 


544,517 
454,961 


6,982 
6,193 


92,503 
55,316 


28,536 
26,860 


276,875 
262,536 


5,918 
5,545 


49,356 
45,279 


188,630 
181,877 


1,032,791 
1,041,020 


$3,840,847 
3,457,645 


2,692,442 
2,398 ,896 


2,498,818 
2,157,739 


928,355 
845,849 


4,066,109 | 


3,663,919 


1,207,900 
1,115,899 


3,453,191 
3,098,086 


412,792 
332,390 


1,697,758 
1,524,105 


302,562 


277,159 


9,557,110 


8,923,474 i 


$ 31,400 
28,626 


23,803 
20,736 


23,651 
21,610 


6,776 
6,107 





29,906 
29,294 


7,957 
7,223 


54,301 
49,877 


1,524 
1,243 


8,114 
7,128 


645 
591 


120 ,330 
116,744 


$200,549 
202,252 


170 ,090 
112,200 


280,014 
207,555 


55,205 
48,680 


273,987 
316,259 


45,070 
39,808 


375,652 
282,267 


30,906 
12,314 


101,219 
79,845 


6,070 
4,148 


489,191 
490,783 


$1,184,606 
1,051,938 


795,778 
676,901 


1,172,874 
948,252 


274,957 
239,444 


1,864,026 
1,698, 039 


258,016 
227,008 


2,019,092 
1,767,603 


72,079 
45,488 


405,654 
329,898 


34,492 
31,018 


4,740,191 
4,517,826 


30.8% 
30.3% 


29.6% 
28.2% 


46.9% 
43.9% 


29.6% 
27.8% 


45.8% 
46.3% 


21.4% 
20.3% 


58.5% 
57.1% 


17.5% 
13.7% 


23.9% 
21.6% 


11.4% 
11.2% 


49.6% 
50.6% 





Of operations outside Canada, 70 per cent is in U.S.A. 


AUTOMOBILE, FIRE AND CASUALTY INSURANCE INCANADA 
(Dominion registered companies) 
(All figures in thousands of dollars) 


Automobile 
Fire 


Combined Acc. & Sick. 


Personal property 
Public liability 
Personal accident 


Theft 
Guarantee-surety 
Inland transportation 


Employers liability 
Boiler 
Aircraft 


Hail 
Guarantee-fidelity 
Machinery 


Plate glass 
Sickness 
Real property 


Credit 
Live stock 
Windstorm 


Forgery 
Earthquake 
Title 


Weather 
Explosion 
Sprinkler leakage 


Premiums 
Earned 


$278,001 $ 
190, 190 
167,681 


40,092 
29,859 
11,098 


6,956 
6,879 
6,350 


5,830 
4,414 
4,375 


4,344 
3,938 
2,605 


2,545 
1,931 
1,440 


873 
157 
150 


91 
36 
7 


15 
2 
1 


TOTAL $769,870 $ 


*Excluding adjustment expenses 


1960 


Losses 


Incurred* 


161,276 
100,501 
120,097 


21,337 
15,071 
4,573 


3,955 
1,649 
2,602 


2,882 
336 
1,571 


1,873 
946 
1,013 


1,392 
765 
887 


242.62% 


443,334 


% 


58.01% 
52.84% 
71.62% 


53.22% 
50.48% 
41.21% 


56.85% 
23.98% 
40.98% 


49.44% 
8.71% 
35.92% 


43.11% 
24.03% 
38.88% 


54.70% 
39.62% 
61.61% 


60.11% 
46.44% 


| 


57.59% 


Premiums 
Eomed 


$265,434 
176,763 
152,627 


36,878 
26 ,652 
10,068 


6,278 
6,234 
6,097 


5,350 
3,906 
3,751 


3,933 
3,741 
2,462 


2,270 
1,841 
1,398 


$717,069 


1959 


Losses 
Incurred* 


$153,312 
96,055 
108,261 


22,345 
15,276 
4,124 


3,868 
1,478 
3,058 


2,491 
1,017 
2,006 


1,994 
1,362 
967 


1,503 


$420,764 
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The Editor Answers 


Are We Confusing You? 


Editor: 

Would you consider changing 
the format of your magazine from 
split-page articles to the old type 
of one article to a page? 

I realize that the split-page is 
a new idea in setting up magazine 
articles. However, I find it confus- 
ing. The old way is much easier 
and quicker on the eye. 

I hope you don’t mind my sug- 
gestions. I do appreciate the an- 
nual index you compile each year 
in THE SPECTATOR. 

Marjorie Holt, librarian 
Boston, Mass. 


The Editor Answers: 

We will consider anything—well, 
almost anything—to avoid confu- 
sion in the minds of our readers. 
Our split-page format on our 
“News Trends” articles has several 
mechanical advantages in putting 
the book together each month. 

But if other readers say “the 
old way is much easier and quick- 
er,” we will turn our art depart- 
ment loose to re-design format. 
The annual index does show that 
our split-page set up allows us to 
put in more articles on more sub- 
jects each month, and we wouldn’t 
want to change that. 

Still, if we are confusing you 
with our split-pages, let us know. 
We can come up with some new 
designs quickly—I hope. 

Incidentally, copies of the annual 
index are still available, for 1960 
and a few prior years. 


Big Deductibles 
Editor: 

Catching up on reading home- 
work, I noticed your article in 
February issue of THE SPECTATOR 
on “Catastrophe Packages Next?” 
Particularly interested in your 
thinking as to why carriers haven’t 
been in a position to really push 
the large deductibles. This inci- 
dentally is exactly why some of 
the large underwriting pools have 
become somewhat miffed by the 
large deductible approach. Catas- 
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trophe rating lacks experience and 
actuarial support and you sure hit 
the nail on the head. 
A. C. Hiebert 
Wichita, Kansas 


The Editor Answers: 

Our new contribution “The 
Buyer Asks” by T. H. Rubey, 
has provoked several compliments. 
We apparently are right in assum- 
ing that a “buyer” as an outside 
expert can touch questions which 
otherwise might not find their way 
into public print. 


Question of Coverage 
Editor: 

I have just seen the article, 
“Which Covers New Construction: 
Installation Floater or Fire Poli- 
cy?,” in the March issue of The 
Spectator concerning the ambig- 
uity between installation floaters 
and fire policies as to coverage 
on new construction. 

I heartily agree with your com- 
ments and do hope that the insur- 
ance industry will develop policy 
wording in the respective con- 
tracts which would make clear 
the intent. 

Louis Lange, Jr. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Filling the Dearth 


Editor: 

Some time ago I was retained 
to facilitate the merger of two in- 
surance companies. Upon investi- 
gation, I was amazed to discover a 
complete dearth of information on 
this topic. 

In connection with this, could 
you supply me with a copy of THE 
SPECTATOR for December 1958 or 
a reprint of “How Fast Do Life 
Insurance Companies Grow?” by 
T. J. V. Cullen? 

Melvin L. Gold, FSA 
New York, N.Y. 


The Editor Answers: 

The article and its accompany- 
ing tables does measure roughly 
the speed and volume of growth 
for life carriers of all different 


types. But another SPECTATOR pub- 
lication fills the “dearth” even bet- 
ter. Back in 1930, William Breiby, 
FSA, presented a study of valuing 
a life company with figures (but 
no names) from 100 carriers. Al- 
most 30 years later, Mr. Brieby 
reviewed his study in another 
SPECTATOR article, gave company 
names, and checked on progress 
for these carriers during the three 
decades. 

Copies of the original Breiby 
study are not available, but we 
do have some of his “30 Years 
Later” review for anyone else 
trying to fill the dearth. @ 


Erratum Notice 


On page 64 of THE SPECTATOR’s 
1961 “Fire Index” we list the rat- 
ing for the Barnstable County Mu- 
tual Fire Insurance Company of 
Yarmouthport, Massachusetts, as 
BB+, C, A+. This “C” for liquid- 
ity, is definitely an error, as this 
company is in excellent liquid posi- 
tion. The rating should read, BB+, 
A+, A+. 





BUYER ASKS 


Continued from page 39 


ownership or operation the assured 
must do one of the following to 
provide coverage: 

1. Eliminate the watercraft ex- 
clusion completely. 

2. Eliminate the watercraft ex- 
clusion with respect to boats up to 
a certain desired length. 

3. Carry specific protection and 
indemnity insurance. 

Coverage is provided for owned 
craft while on the premises of the 
assured. Just how far do the prem- 
ises extend? Normally premises 
would include docking facilities and 
privately-owned lakes or canals. 
However, this is somewhat vague 
with respect to exact determination, 
and watercraft should be specifi- 
cally insured in most cases. 

To sum up the general liability 
policy is non-marine in form, al- 
though there is considerable con- 
tingent protection afforded. Each 
assured should carefully survey his 
watercraft exposures, both owned 
and non-owned, and take necessary 
steps to see that he has adequate 
protection. @ 
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INVESTMENTS 


Time for Warning: Beware 


Of Unbridled Speculation 


“Speculative fever" can infect unwary investors. The 
results of an epidemic may be disaster for everybody.— 
By Ervin L. Hall, partner, Davis & Hall, investment mat. 


HERE is a considerable amount 

of speculation going on in the 
stock market. It is not confined to 
the Big Board, a good bit of it is 
in the less regulated over-the-coun- 
ter market. The activity has been 
sufficient to call for a couple of 
speeches by Keith Funston, presi- 
dent of the Stock Exchange. A 
couple of Congressmen also raised 
eyebrows. 

Such speculative activity is not 
unusual when the economy is reviv- 
ing from a dull period. Nor is it 
unusual for warnings to come from 
high places. The facts are business 
is reviving, the government is ap- 
propriating and spending more 
money, and the pulse of industry— 
anticipating better times—is quick- 
ening. 


Additional Inflation 


Underlying this better feeling of 
the future is the spectre of addi- 
tional inflation. This worry—and 
it is a worry for the longer range— 
has increased due to the willingness 
of Congress to spend money. The 
government apparently does not 
consider a mild amount of inflation 
harmful at this stage. The trouble 
is we never know how harmful any 
amount of inflation may be until 
the extra dose is well absorbed into 
the economy. The mere thought of 
an additional injection, however, 
sparks the speculative fever. 

Common stocks have for years 
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been considered a hedge against the 
inroads of inflation. This is not 
totally true, but true enough to 
spotlight common stocks as protec- 
tive investments. The increasing 
consciousness of inflation was re- 
sponsible in part for the recent 
upswing in speculative activity. 
Should this inflation worry spread, 
the public could easily be drawn 
into further speculative excesses. 
This could be dangerous not only 
for individuals but to the entire 
economy. 

Speculation as such is not an evil 
that should be frowned upon. It is 
an important part of many busine”; 
and financial transactions. Retail- 
ers speculate on the whims of the 
public. Every bond issue bought 
by a syndicate and reoffered to in- 
vestors is a speculation on the in- 
vestment demand and the interest 
rate. 

The type of speculation that is 
harmful might be termed unbridled 
and in many cases uninformed. 
Examples are numerous but one is 
fairly typical. A young lady sub- 
mitted to an advisor a heterogenous 
list of stocks asking if they should 
be held or sold. None of the stocks 
was worth much and some showed 
substantial losses. How did such a 
list build up was a natural question. 
“Oh, from tips, hunches and advice 
—some money had been made too.” 
Well, wouldn’t it have been quicker 
and more fun just to play the 
horses? “Oh, but I do,” was the 


reply. So it takes all types to make 
up the investment world, but this 
young lady is not the investment 
type. 

There is a distinct difference be- 
tween investing and speculation. 
Even so, investing means different 
things to different people. To insti- 
tutions, trusts, estates and to the 
managers of funds and pension 
plans, investing is a continuing ef- 
fort. Good times or bad, decisions 
must be made and carried out. But 
too many of us are inclined to treat 
it as an in and out affair. The se- 
quence—some money is available, 
you buy some stock. If the market 
is active, you watch the fluctuations 
and might even buy more stock. If 
the market becomes dull, you lose 
interest, assume you have a safe 
investment and let it go at that. 
This type of investing is more like 
hit or miss speculation than 
thoughtful investing. 


Investing Becomes Speculation 


Then there are times when the 
speculative fever takes over, ra- 
tionalized at first as investing. 
During such periods some people 
come to believe they are financial 
geniuses only to find out the dif- 
ference between investing and spec- 
ulating when it is too late. Such 
an ego-inflating experience is usual- 
ly followed by several years of lick- 
ing the wounds of financial combat. 

Continued on page 44 
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Your Client 


relies on you for protection and 
counsel. To avoid the hazards of 
over or under insurance, make cer- 
tain your client’s “coverage” is 
based upon a factual, provable ap- 
praisal by an experienced, reliable 
appraisal organization. 


THE LLOYD “THOMAS co. 


Recognized Appraisal Authorities 


HOME OFFICE: 
4411 Ravenswood Avenue 
Chicago 40, Ill. Dept TS 


REPRESENTATIVES COAST TO COAST: 


Buffalo 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Columbus 
Dalias 

Des Moines 


Detroit Milwaukee 
Grand Rapids Minneapolis 
Houston New Orleans 
Indianapolis New York 
Kansas City Pittsburgh 
Louisville St. Louis 
Los Angeles 
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A SOUTHLAND LIFE 


AGENT is a man with 
a future 


He represents a “See-Ahead" company... 
in the top 3% of America's life insurance 
companies. Liberal agent contracts, exten- 
sive training programs, help in the field. 


Over $300,000,000 


in Assets 


Over $1,800,000,000 


Insurance in Force 
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INVESTMENTS 


Continued from page 43 


Today, whether you think you are 
investing or speculating, you can- 
not afford to think in the past. You 
also cannot afford to ignore some of 
the investment axioms that have 
stood the test of time. One of these 
is diversification—distribution of 
your investment risks over a suf- 
ficiently wide range so that no seg- 
ment can be disruptive to the whole 
portfolio. The reason for diversi- 
fication is simple; we aren’t smart 
enough to know all the answers. 

A short time ago a letter arrived. 
It contained an excellent discussion 
of the progress and growth of life 
insurance stock companies. The 
facts were well set out and inter- 
estingly presented. But the whole 
presentation was weakened by the 
statement that if an investor is in- 
terested in growth there is nothing 
of investment quality that touches 
life insurance stocks. The past ten 
years were cited as an example. The 
implication was that a portfolio of 
life insurance stocks was a sure 
winner. 


Diversification Necessary 


Hindsight is wonderful, but you 
can’t build on it with any degree 
of certainty. That is the reason for 
diversification. The stocks of many 
life companies are sound growth is- 
sues. But there are many other 
stocks with similar qualifications. 
Times change, growth patterns 
change. The chances are 1971 will 
show a different investment world 
from 1961. At least, we can’t afford 
to bet that it won’t. 

A number of years ago a ques- 
tion was asked—“‘How can you 
have too much of a good thing?” 
This particular portfolio was over- 
loaded with railroad stocks which 
at the time showed signs of growth 
and had prospects. Today many 
railroads face new and unpleasant 
problems. Concentration in the 
“good thing” turned out to be not 
so good. 

Not many years ago, the oil in- 
dustry was a prime favorite. The 
growth trend was good with earn- 
ings on the upgrade. In fact, the 


industry seemed such a “good 
thing” that many astute investors 
violated the diversification teach- 
ings. Portfolios carried a high per- 
centage of oils, up to 35 per cent 
in some instances. 


Now we are faced with world 
wide overproduction of oil, plus 
political and economic pressure on 
the leading companies. Growth as 
previously conceived has slowed 
despite the most stringent efforts 
made by the oil companies to reduce 
expenses. Naturally investment 
portfolios that were over extended 
have been cut back to a more rea- 
sonable level. Time may point out 
the advisability of reducing them 
even farther. 


Trends Uncertain 


There are fashions in stocks as 
there are in ladies’ hats and for one 
reason or another fashions have the 
habit of change. The moral: don’t 
forget one lesson from the past— 
diversification. We probably are no 
smarter today than we were ten 
years ago but we have even more 
growth and glamour industries to 
intrigue our investment money. 


Because there are so many of 
those industries we should be on 
our guard against too many hopes 
supported by too few facts. ’Tis 
easy to be swayed when a reviving 
economy, stimulated by inflationary 
pressures, gets up a real head of 
steam. Growth prospects look 
brighter. The vision of the future 
seems almost a certainty. During 
such periods speculation becomes 
more persistent, the urge to make 
some quick money nearly irresisti- 
ble. Speculative positions are ra- 





"Jones, I'd like to compliment you on 
your salesmanship—when are you going 
to give me the opportunity?" 
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tionalized, even by hard headed in- 
vestors. The uninhibited and un- 
informed smaller speculator has a 
field day. 

Such a condition of affairs could 
evolve from our present trend. The 
first speculative excesses have al- 
ready flared up, have been ad- 
monished, and have calmed down. 
Succeeding speculative waves may 
be more persistent, if experience is 
any guide. New warnings will be 
uttered and some action taken to 
curb the trend. But human nature 
being what it is, the new admoni- 
tions will probably be taken more 
lightly or finally ignored entirely. 
At that point we will be on the 
brink of trouble. 

Old stuff you may say. Perhaps, 
but we all have a tendency to for- 
get. If we remember, we think we 
can handle things better this time. 
Then there are those of us who 
have not been through a speculative 
bubble bath with its sobering ef- 
fects. In any event, like any sub- 
ject or product worth keeping in 
mind, we need the advertising tech- 
niques—repetition and irritation. 


Think Now 


All this may be repetitious to 
some of you and even a little irri- 
tating to those who want to forget 
past mistakes. But it is better to 
do some thinking now and be 
guided by it as the future unfolds, 
than to wait until every third man 
you meet wants to know how to 
get out of the financial mess he 
is in. 

Speculative excesses in financial 
matters are not only dangerous for 
you as an individual investor and 
to the large investment funds, but 
also to the financial and economic 
structure of our nation. 

Perhaps investors and specula- 
tors will not follow the will of the 
wisp, that any common stock at any 
price is the answer to inflation. 
Perhaps the government will act 
promptly and effectively to halt the 
excesses. We should hope so. 

But speculative fires have already 
been kindled, are smoldering, and 
could break out again. A little 
thought now on your future actions 
should prevent some burnt fingers 
and injured pride. @ 

—Written June 13, 1961. 
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Security 
... a sure thing? 


In this uncertain world, you can count on this: security is 
achieved as a by-product of productive work, not as an end 
in itself. And you can be doubly sure of succeeding with 
Security-Connecticut — because this multiple-line company 
offers you contingent-commission and profit-sharing contracts 
for qualifying business, policies priced to meet direct writer 
competition, shaped to sell with modern features like monthly 
payments and deviated policies. 

Your own security, prosperity,long-term success depends in 
no small measure on Security-Connecticut —the one multiple- 
line company pledged to the American Agency system, the 
single source for all these lines: 
life e accident e fire e casualty e group e automobile e marine 
e bondse and all other forms of personal business insurance. 


The 

Security « Connecticut 
Insurance Group 

New Haven 6&6, Connecticut 
ERTL AS 


Security Insurance Company of New Haven 
Connecticut Indemnity Company 
Security-Connecticut Life Insarance Company 

Fire & Casualty Insurance Company of Connecticut 
Founders’ Insurance Company 


OUR PRODUCT 





HIGHLIGHTS OF 1960 


For each $1.00 of liabilities, ULLICO owned $1.28 of assets as pro- 
tection for policyholders. 


Company liabilities amounted to $30,162,228 after providing for 
required reserves and other mandatory obligations. Special sur- 
plus funds, capital and unassigned surplus amount to $8,355,566. 


ULLICO assets increased to a record $38,527,795. Income from 
premiums, investments and other sources increased to $50,172,978, 
@ one year gain of 7%. 


Living benefits showed a continued gain as the total reached 
$36,506,832 as against beneficiary benefits of $8,897,304 for the 
year. Total benefits paid to policyholders and beneficiaries were 
$45,404, 136. 


Premium income earned for accident and sickness coverages was a 
record $35,620,669. The 1960 income from these programs in- 
creased by $2,941,859. 


Total life insurance in force amounted to $1,096,405,179. 


EDMUND P. TOBIN, President 


THE UNION LABOR LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


850 THIRD AVENUE NEW YORK, N.Y. | 


Our comprehensive Annual Report is available upon request 





WOODWARD AND FONDILLER, INC. 
Consulting Actuaries * Systems Analysts - Insurance Accountants 
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Harry S. Tressel & Associates 


. ’ 10 South La Salle Street 
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Mass Market 
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vantage of tremendous savings 
from dealing directly with insur- 
ance companies. 

A glowing advertised bargain 
will always attract customers. But 
will customers keep coming back 
again and again to buy the same 
bargain? Yet the direct writers 
were gaining public acceptance by 
meeting a mass need and thus giv- 
ing the public a greater volume of 
protection. 

It was apparent to us that, as far 
as independent agents and brokers 
are concerned, the buying public 
has not been made familiar enough 
with the personal services, con- 
veniences, and the total values the 
professionally-trained representa- 
tive of the American Agency Sys- 
tem is prepared to provide. 


Bold Approach 


Unusual devices had to be cre- 
ated to bring the agent’s story di- 
rectly to the buyer. What had to be 
done, we concluded, was to invent 
entirely new methods of merchan- 
dising—the kinds that would at- 
tract with their newness, boldness, 
and utility. A fundamental basic 
characteristic of each of these 
merchandising programs, we de- 
cided, was to provide an opportuni- 
ty for the independent agent and 
broker to be invited into the home 
of the prospective buyer and thus 
be in the position to describe the 
services he has to offer—the con- 
veniences, his personal interest, the 
deep down, satisfying luxury of 
having someone with a personal in- 
terest look after you. 

We examined closely the mass 
advertising techniques of the direct 
writers to determine whether 
through some modification—some 
exercise of imagination—we could 
convert these into working tools for 
agents. Our first step, therefore, 
was to undertake an extensive re- 
search program into the insurance 
needs of the mid-century American 
public. We found that the services 
of an experienced insurance coun- 
selor are an important need of the 
policyowner. We found that the 
best interests of the public would 
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be served if we could combine mass 
advertising and mass selling with 
individual servicing. 

The next move was to analyze the 
policies we already had on file, then 
go into the field and question the 
public — specifically agents and 
brokers—about the special needs 
expressed by their buyers. We 
learned that the needs of buyers 
are not static, but keep changing 
from day to day, just as the en- 
vironment in which we live changes 
daily. 


New Concepts 


It became more obvious to us 
that what had to be created were 
new concepts—entirely new pro- 
grams of merchandising for the 
agent or broker. We had to develop 
new packages, flexible coverages, 
new lines which he could tie-in with 
his brand of auto and fire insur- 
ance—and be absolutely certain of 
getting himself into the home of 
the buyer so that he could deliver 
his story in person. 

To date, the most popular con- 
tribution we have made to the in- 
surance world is credit-card buy- 
ing. Pioneering this mechanism 
in behalf of our agents, we gave it 
a test run in California. Public 
response was so great that in six 
months we offered credit-card buy- 
ing on a nationwide basis through 
the vast distribution facilities of 
the Diners’ Club. Today the credit 
cards of Sheraton Hotels and Avis 
Rent-A-Car System, in addition to 
Diners’ Club, may be used to obtain 
our policies. 


See Your Agent 


Each advertisement in a national 
publication, each piece of literature 
that goes out to credit card holders 
has boldly printed on it the advice 
that “Any independent insurance 
agent or broker can submit your 
application for you to one of the 
above companies—at no extra cost 
to you!”” Above this are listed the 
companies comprising the Bene- 
ficial Standard group. Whether or 
not a particular state regulation 
calls for countersigning by a resi- 
dent agent, we make a practice of 
having all such policies counter- 
signed and delivered by local 
agents. 

Continued on page 48 
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A loyal local agency “family” is the greatest asset any insurance 
company can have. PLM is especially fortunate in the caliber 
and devotion of the men—and women—who represent it before 
the public. Day by day, through the years, they are helping to 
build PLM’s image and its reputation. We,in turn, strive to sup- 
port them loyally and well. It seems to be paying off for both of 
us. We believe you would be happy in the PLM agency family. 
Why not write us. 


A MULTIPLE LINE COMPANY 
“Founded in the Birthplace 
of American Mutual Insurance”’ 


plm 


PENNSYLVANIA LUMBERMENS MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
PLM Building *« Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
Branch Offices in New York, Los Angeles, Charlotte, N.C., Phoenix., Ariz. 
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As a result we have been able to 
bring large amounts of regular and 
renewal commissions to agents and 
brokers throughout the United 
States and Canada. 

Let me present an outstanding 
example of the vital importance 
the credit card operation possesses 
when joined with efforts of indi- 
vidual salesmen. Recently we paid 
out a check for $120,000 to the son 
and daughter of a Diners’ Club 
victim of an air crash. 

That family’s insurance agent 
told us, “Without the mechanism 
you people created, I assure you 
neither I nor any other agent 
would have been able to sell the 
deceased a policy for $120,000. 
This is a public service, and we 
agents and brokers who are partici- 
pating in it are deeply apprecia- 
tive.” 

We anticipate our latest project 
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. one who is content to stay 
as Close to the bottom as he is to 
the top. National Life is happy to 
say that among its thousands of 
field representatives from coast- 
to-coast, there is not an average 


NATIONAL LIFE 
AND ACCIDENT 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


MOME OFFICE _NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


and the newest innovation to in- 
surance—Policy-Matic, the elec- 
tronic insurance man—will ulti- 
mately have as much appeal as the 
credit card programs. The Policy- 
Matic machines will offer a seven- 
day, $7,500.00 accidental death, 
$500.00 medical expense land travel 
policy for only $1.00 in any com- 
bination of quarters and _half- 
dollars. 


increased Field Force 


We expect that this innovation 
will substantially increase our field 
force because the leaders of this 
movement have decided that no one 
will manage or service the Policy- 
Matic machines unless he is a 
licensed insurance agent or broker. 
Most of the state franchise holders 
have arranged to go into a com- 
munity and give any agent or 
broker who wishes to participate in 
the program an opportunity to 
do so. 

I have been asked by my col- 
leagues in the industry—consider- 
ing the expense of paying commis- 
sions and maintaining the internal 


and external mechanism to make 
such payments under these various 
mass selling techniques — is it 
worth it? We can answer yes be- 
cause we have discovered a grave 
weakness in the direct writers’ 
program. Since they are geared 
exclusively to mass operation, they 
have had to submit to complete 
mechanization with the installation 
of complex data processing equip- 
ment. 

On the other hand we—by being 
flexible saleswise, by coming up 
with new programs to meet the 
new needs agents encounter daily 
and which they bring to us for im- 
plementation—are capable of pro- 
viding programs that the direct 
writers, locked in tightly by auto- 
matic taped brains, are unable to 
undertake. 

To sum up, by tying-in these 
creative ideas and inventions with 
the skillful use of mass media for 
communications, we open up to the 
independent agent and broker new 
and untapped fields for developing 
business—and at the same time 
gain a competitive advantage for 
our company. @ 
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An average man is... 





A demonstration, in part, of Fidelity Mutual’s 
interest in the personal well-being of 

each individual representative is its 

Agents’ Seminar Program—a giant step beyond 
the usual field orientation. 


Each year, groups of new agents are brought to 
the Home Office in Philadelphia for a week of 
training and intensive discussion on the 
subjects of most importance to the newer agent. 
These seminars play an important role in 
accounting for the high calibre, high morale, 
and high degree of success of our Field Force. 


The FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE Company 


ON THE PARKWAY AT FAIRMOUNT AVENUE * PHILADELPHIA 


FIELD 
GUIDANCE 
AS NEEDED 
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Effects of Federal Loan Guarantees 


The multi-billion dollar federal loan guarantee programs 
have a major impact on the U. S. economic system. An 
intensive study of their effects concludes that these pro- 
grams receive far less attention than they deserve. Begun 
in 1935, guaranty of various private projects is now a major 
government activity. In 1959 such insured loans exceeded 
$14 billion. They were made under 26 different programs 
administered by 13 U. S. agencies. 

“The Economic Impact of Federal Loan Insurance” was 
written by Dr. George F. Break of the University of Cali- 
fornia under a research grant from the Merrill Foundation 
for Advancement of Financial Knowledge. The study points 
out that the guarantee of private loans permitted the 
government to influence strongly the private economy with- 
out spending large sums of money. 

One of the groups the author analyzes is the guaran- 
teed loan, such as the PHA bonds for interim financing. 


These postpone the spending of federal money. Since the 
economic effects come from the loans rather than the sub- ’ 
sequent expenditures, however, there should be some appro- : 
> 


priate fiscal adjustment. For example, Dr. Break states 
that in 1952 such an adjustment would have converted what 
appeared as a small surplus into a $1.2 billion deficit. 

Another phase studied is protection of U. S. exporters 
and investors against non-commercial risks when they do 
business abroad. This group has grown most rapidly just 
in the past few years. Recent gold losses have promoted 
still greater interest in this aspect of federally-insured 
loans. 

For all the programs, Dr. Break urges publication of 
more complete figures. These should show the amount of 
new insurance authorized, volume of disbursements both 
by private lenders and by the government, and outstanding 
loans at different dates. This last figure should not be 
restricted to the government’s contingent liability. It should 
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show also the part of the loan on which the private lender 
takes the risk. In this connection, the report cites the pos- 
sibility that lenders will get a net return unduly high in 
relation to the actual risk they bear. 274 pages with notes, 
tables, charts and index. $3.75. 

(Publisher: National Planning Association.) 
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Key Issues in Private Medical Care 


“Doctors, Patients, and Health Insurance” is a new study 
of medical care financing in the U. S. The authors, Herman 
M. and Anne R. Somers, are widely known as lecturers and 
consultants for social security, workmen’s compensation, 
and medical care. 

The book examines the various financing methods for 
health care now available. Special attention is given to the 


; problems of controlling costs and of insuring the aged. 
: Current varying viewpoints are weighed. Then the writers 
indicate the direction in which medical care is likely to 


move in this country. Appendix tables, 24 in all, list basic 
data on health resources, expenditures, and insurance cov- 
erage. 576 pages. $7.50. 

(Publisher: Brookings Institution.) 
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Continuous Service for Adjusters’ Guide 


Sponsored by the National Association of Independent 
Insurance Adjusters and the Insurance. Field Company, 
“The Adjusters’ Reference Guide” organizes specimen 
policies and forms for easy reference. The book is a con- 
tinuous service with quarterly supplements. 

The basic volume contains sample forms and contracts in 
some 520 pages. Also, a collection of technical and check- 
list guide material is given in 200 additional pages. 

Since fire and allied forms differ by jurisdiction, sub- 
scribers may order the forms of their choice—Middle, New 
England, Pacific, and so on. One set of fire and allied forms 
is included in the basic price. Additional territorial sets 
may be ordered. Price is $35 for the guide, binder and 
supplements. 

(Publisher: Insurance Field Company.) 
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CONTRACTS,POLICIES 


Metropolitan Enlarges Over 65 


Medical Care, Hospital Plans 


Nursing care added to policies which also increase 


benefit schedules, are guaranteed renewable. 


A new series of medical care poli- 
cies can now provide broader cover- 
age for persons aged 65 and over. 
Benefits cover hospital treatment 
plus convalescent care in a nursing 
home following hospital confine- 
ment. Surgical fees and profession- 
al services of physicians and pri- 
vate nurses during the stay in hos- 
pital or nursing home may also be 
covered. 

Two levels of benefits are offered 
under the new senior policies. Un- 
der the hospital expense plan, a 
maximum of $15 per day for up to 
180 days is offered under Plan I. 
Plan II provides up to $25 a day 
for 240 days. Plan I pays $7.50 
per day for 30 days for nursing 
home care following a hospital con- 
finement of at least seven days. 
Plan II nursing home benefit maxi- 
mum is $12.50 per day. Policy also 
pays 80 per cent of any special hos- 
pital services charges above $50. 

Overall maximum benefit paid for 
any one period of confinement is 
$3,500 under Plan I and $7,000 un- 
der Plan II. The policies are guar- 
anteed renewable, subject to the 
company’s right to change premi- 
ums on a class basis. 

(Company: Metropolitan Life.) 
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Package for Storeowners 


An innovation in the property 
field, the “Storeowners”’ package of- 
fers storeowners the advantages of 
multiple peril insurance at reduced 
cost. Policy provides basic cover- 
ages for loss of stock, loss of im- 
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provements, losses due to business 
interruption, and storeowners lia- 
bility. Additional options cover 
burglary and robbery, water dam- 
age from plumbing or heating sys- 
tems, transportation coverage, and 
other perils. Policy was introduced 
in Connecticut May 17 and is be- 
ing extended to other parts of the 
country. 
(Company: The Travelers.) 


Blue Shield Changes in Conn. 


The Connecticut Insurance De- 
partment has approved the Con- 
necticut Medical Service (Blue 


Youngest stockholder of Health Insurance 
of Vermont, Inc., delivers the company's 
first policy to the nation's youngest gov- 
ernor, the Hon. F. Ray Keyser, Jr. Lieut. 
Gov. Ralph A. Foote, also a stockholder, 
looks on. The boy is Michael Mclntosh, 
son of the company's vice president and 
secretary. The newly formed company is 
capitalized at $310,800 and started writ- 
ing business June |. 


WHAT THE NUMBERS MEAN 


If you would like more information about one or 
more of the policies or lines reviewed here, circle 
on the card between pages 48 and 51 the number 
or numbers following these items. Write your name 
and address on the card and drop it in the mail. 


Shield) Community Contract which 
gives “Service Benefits” to more 
subscribers. 

These benefits are provided by 
participating physicians who agree 
to accept as full payment fees paid 
by Blue Shield for subscribers 
within certain income limits. Plan 
also increases coverage for surgical, 
obstetrical, medical, and diagnostic 
X-ray outside of hospital benefits. 

Under the new contract, wage 
ceilings have been increased from 
$3,000 to $4,500 for individuals. 
For husband and wife, or a member 
and one dependent, limit is now 
$5,500. For family membership, 
eligibility is in proportion to the 
number of children, up to four, in 
the family. A family with one child 
has a service benefit level of $6,000. 
This level goes up $500 for each 
child. Families with four or more 
children are eligible for service 
benefit if their annual income does 
not exceed $7,500. 

Monthly cost to enrolled groups 
will be $2 for individuals, $5.15 for 
a subscriber and one dependent, 
and $6.55 for family enrollment. 


New Insurability Features 

A new term-insurability rider 
includes seven major future insur- 
ability provisions: 

(1) Up to six regular options to 
buy additional life—age 25, 28, 31, 
34, 37, and 40—with a maximum 
of $1,000 per unit at each age. 

(2) Supplemental decreasing 
term prior to age 40—$600 per unit 
prior to age 25 and decreasing $100 
per unit at each option age. 

(3) The privilege to exercise a 
special option (the same amount as 
a regular option) at the expiration 
of three months from the date of 
the insured’s marriage, in lieu of 
the next regular option. 

(4) The privilege to exercise a 
special option at the expiration of 
three months from the birth or 
legal adoption of any child, in lieu 
of the next regular option. 

Continued on page 52 
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(5) When all regular options 
have been exercised, or cancelled by 
the exercise of special options, any 
additional marriage or births prior 
to age 40 will create additional spe- 
cial options to buy more insurance. 

(6) Additional term protection 
($1,000 per unit) for three months 


immediately following the marriage 
of the insured or the birth of the 
insured’s child, at no increase in 
premium. 

(7) The privilege to purchase ad- 
ditional insurance three months 
after marriage includes the right to 
buy a Family Policy. The insurabil- 
ity of the new wife as well as the 
insured is guaranteed. 

The premium for the new rider 
is the same as for the company’s 
previous rider, even though several 





GOOD MEN BEHIND A GOOD PLAN MAKE PROGRESS 


MEN OF THE 
CHESAPEAKE BAY 
COUNTRY 


Weather-seasoned 
waterman of the 

Bay country, Warren 
Hudgins steers his 
*fone-lunger” out to 
fishing nets near 
Gwynn’s Island, Va. 
Photograph by 

A. Aubrey Bodine. 


... and the Good Men 
of Baltimore Life are 
Guarding the Security 


of American Families 


with Skill and Integrity 


THE BALTIMORE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


A Progressive Mutual Organization Since 1882 


= Mt. Royal Plaza, Baltimore 1, Md. 
L.U.T.C. and C.L.U. Training helps you do a better job! 


Inquires invited from General Agents in the Mid-Atlantic area. Address Marlin W. Morgan, V.P. 
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additional benefits are included. 

The new provisions have been 
added to all of the company’s exist- 
ing term-insurability riders. This 
is being done automatically, at no 
additional cost to policyholders. 

(Company: Lincoln National 
Life. ) 


For Further Information Circle 254 on Card 


Disability for Groups 


“Double Value PTD” (permanent 
total disability) is a new type of 
group life insurance. The contract 
pays monthly income for total 
permanent disability prior to age 
60. On death the full face amount 
is paid also. 

Monthly benefits range from $20 
a month for $1,000 up to a maxi- 
mum of $400 for $20,000. Cost is 
slightly higher than group life with 
ordinary permanent total disability 
benefits. Total disability is pre- 
sumed permanent after it has exist- 
ed nine months. 

Payments are made up to a total 
of 50 months for all periods of dis- 
ability occurring before age 60. 

(Company: Continental Assur- 


ance. ) 
For Further Information Circle 255 on Card 


Contracts and Policies Notes 


ATLANTIC MUTUAL has declared 
an increase to 10 per cent in divi- 
dends paid to its auto policyhold- 
ers in New York State. Increase 
applies to all insured except as- 
signed risk and male drivers under 
age 25. New rate will be effective 
on policies expiring on and after 
August 1, 1961. 

GUARDIAN LIFE OF AMERICA has 
revised its group major medical 
plans to include a corridor deducti- 
ble plan plus an integrated deduc- 
tible. Surgical limits are automati- 
cally reinstated after one year. 

MICHIGAN LIFE has_ adopted 
lower-cost life policies for women, 
and new riders which include a 
guaranteed purchase option. 

STATE MUTUAL LIFE OF AMERICA 
will automatically drop any extra 
premium being charged for an oc- 
cupational hazard when the in- 
sured reaches age 65. Benefit is 
extended to both old and new pol- 
icyholders. 

ZURICH-AMERICAN, as of June 1, 
adopted lower rates on its Merit- 
matic auto policies in Arizona. @ 
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a remarkable organizer. For the 
new department he began by draw- 
ing up a list of purposes that retain 
complete integrity today. In 1909 
many of them bordered on the 
revolutionary as an approach to 
public health. These purposes he 
set forth were: 

“1. The prevention of unneces- 
sary sickness and premature death. 

“2. The belief that such sickness 
and death among _ policyholders 
might be appreciably reduced by a 
campaign of education. 


Educated in Community Health 


“3. The belief that policyholders 
could be educated to participate 
actively in the betterment of com- 
munity health. 


“4. The belief that Metropolitan 
agents visiting the homes of pol- 
icyholders weekly could become a 
valuable body of health messengers. 

“5. The desire to extend coopera- 
tion to health officials and welfare 
organizations in health promotion. 

“6. The desire that constructive 
health legislation and adequate ap- 
propriations for health work be 
secured locally and _ nationally, 
through cooperation of agents, 
policyholders, and the public. 

“7, The desire that by demon- 
stration, surveys, and_ research, 
new avenues of disease prevention 
could be opened and discoveries in 
preventive medicine could be con- 
firmed and practically applied.” 


First, Dr. Frankel organized an 
attack on the most feared killer of 
the time, tuberculosis. Striking 
mainly the young, this dread con- 
sumption, as it was generally called, 
accounted for 156 deaths per 100,- 
000 population in 1909. That sum- 
mer, Dr. Frankel issued the first 
of Metropolitan’s health booklets. 
It was titled “A War on Consump- 
tion.” In addition to English, it 
appeared in Swedish, Polish, 
French, German, Italian, and other 
languages spoken by the immi- 
grants who were flocking to this 
country. 

Then Dr. Frankel enlisted the 
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aid of Lillian Wald, who ran the 
famous Henry Street Settlement in 
New York. Miss Wald came to 
Frankel and offered the services of 
her Henry Street visiting nurses to 
care for the sick poor_that Metro- 
politan agents might discover in 
their weekly rounds. 

“Engage my nurses,” said Miss 
Wald, “to visit the homes of any 
of your policyholders who are ill 
and need attention. The nurses 
will report those cases where a 
doctor is needed, but even more 
important will be the instructions 
they give in sanitation and whole- 
some living.” 

Again displaying a remarkable 
combination of hardheaded busi- 
ness sense and keen foresight, Met- 
ropolitan executives approved the 
suggestion. The Henry Street 
nurses were utilized. Soon this 
group was augmented by nurses 
employed solely by the company in 
areas far from Manhattan. First 
of these was Margaret Swan, who 
began her work in St. Paul, Minn., 
in April, 1910. Traveling by horse, 
bicycle, boat or on snowshoes, the 
nurses joined the battle against 
disease. 


Nurse on a Cycle 


Perhaps the most picturesque 
figure of all these health pioneers 
was an intrepid soul who chugged 
up the hills and down the dales 
of the Bronx on a motorcycle. This 
in 1913! The nurse was Mrs. 
Kjaer. The Metropolitan has a 
record of the correspondence sur- 
rounding the occasion of supplying 
the venturesome cyclist with her 
vehicle. 

“Dear Dr. Frankel,” wrote the 
director of the Visiting Nurse 
Service, “I am anxious to try using 
a motorcycle for the nurses in the 
Bronx district. . . . We have con- 
templated the ordinary bicycle with 
a coaster brake attachment but 
Mrs. Kjaer, who has used a bicycle 
in district nursing elsewhere, 
thinks it will not economize en- 
ergy. She is willing to try the 
motorcycle and we shall be very 
glad to have it done, if we can se- 
cure a machine... .” 

Secure a machine they did, and 
Mrs. Kjaer roared happily on her 
rounds, economizing energy and 
doubtless startling most spectators 
and all the horses en route. 


Through succeeding years over 
20 million Metropolitan policyhold- 
ers were attended by the company’s 
visiting nurses who have left be- 
hind them a record of more than 
100 millfon visits. It was only in 
1953 that the company completely 
closed out this service. By this 
time the value of the demonstra- 
tion had been recognized through- 
out the country. Practically all of 
our larger cities now have their 
own Visiting Nurses Associations. 


More Mass Media 


In more recent years the com- 
pany has increasingly used mass 
media for spreading worthwhile 
health information. Newspapers, 
magazines, TV, radio all have 
carried public service messages in 
space or time paid for by Metro- 
politan. Weight control, the after- 
math of heart attacks, living with 
high blood pressure, under tension 
or stress—all these growing prob- 
lems of modern life have been 
soundly treated in company pub- 
licity. 

Another facet of modern living 
that cries out for greater attention 
is accident prevention. So in 1959 
the company established a special 
award for achievements in the 
field of accident research. 

Sparked in no small measure by 
the nursing demonstrations and 
other early experiments in pro- 
moting public health, the deliber- 
ate search for better health— 
largely ignored in 1909—by now 
has become almost a “frenzied pur- 
suit,” as some have termed the 
present day attitude. As the search 
mounted to a pursuit, just how 
well have any of Dr. Frankel’s 
major purposes, as set forth in 
his statement quoted here earlier, 
been achieved? Well, in 1909, 
when Dr. Frankel urged “the pre- 
vention of unnecessary sickness 
and premature death,” the expec- 
tation of life was 47 years. To- 
day it is nearly 70 years. In the 
span of little more than a genera- 
tion, tuberculosis, a major killer, 
in 1909, now accounts for about 5.9 
deaths per 100,000 population (es- 
timated for 1960). 

In 1909 women had on the aver- 
age a shorter life span than men. 
One of the greatest threats to their 
lives was childbirth. Today fewer 

Continued on page 54 
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than four women per 10,000 live 
births will die in childbirth. An- 
other tragedy of 1909 was the ap- 
pallingly high rate of infant mor- 
tality. Here again there has been 
striking improvement. In 1960 the 
rate stood at 25.7 infant deaths 
per 1,000 live births. 

In 1916 Metropolitan initiated 
the Framingham Demonstration in 
Massachusetts. Its purpose was to 
prove that tuberculosis could be 
virtually wiped out just with facili- 
ties then available. Results were 
so striking that current textbooks 
still point to the Framingham 
Demonstration as a model achieve- 
ment in public health. The doctor 
in charge, Donald Budd Arm- 
strong, in later years succeeded 
Frankel as head of the health and 
welfare division. 

At the end of the Framingham 
experiment in 1922, Dr. Armstrong 
was asked a question. What did he 
feel was the most important result 
of his work? The young physician 
quietly replied, “Proving the truth 
that public health is purchasable.” 


With its wealth of health and 
safety literature, its Statistical 
Bureau, with its movies, film strips 
and displays, the Metropolitan con- 
tinues daily to prove this truth. 


Important Source Book 


The Statistical Bureau, for ex- 
ample, has contributed a large 
share to the proper development 
of vital statistics. Organized in 
1911 as part of the welfare divi- 
sion, the department was directed 
from the first by Dr. Louis I. 
Dublin. Dr. Dublin, prior to his 
retirement in 1953, had become in- 
ternationally known for his statis- 
tical studies in the field of public 
health. Among the outstanding 
publications of this bureau is the 
monthly Statistical Bulletin. This 
Bulletin, publishing current vital 
statistics on policyholders, articles 
on population movements, life ex- 
pectancy and other topics, has be- 
come a source book for interpreta- 
tion of current trends in health. 
Since Dr. Dublin’s retirement, the 
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department has been directed by 
Edward A. Lew, actuary and stat- 
istician. 

Metropolitan’s health and wel- 
fare division has also played a 
leading role in developing poison 
control centers. Many large cities 
now have one or more of these cen- 
ters, from which doctors can get 
prompt information on poisons and 
their antidotes. Thanks in some 
part to these centers, accidental 
poisoning deaths in the age group 
1 to 4 have dropped almost 25 per 
cent since 1949. Dr. George M. 
Wheatley, Third Vice-President 
and Medical Director, now in 
charge of health and welfare ac- 
tivities, has actively promoted in- 
terest in these centers. 

In today’s climate of business, 
many companies talk eloquently of 
their social responsibilities. Nearly 
all companies make some contribu- 
tion to the betterment of their 
communities. But in 1909 it was 


almost unique for a large company 
to announce, as Metropolitan did, 
“Insurance, not merely as a busi- 
ness proposition but as a social 
program will be the future policy 
of the company.” The passing years 
have seen the health and welfare 
division make an outstanding con- 
tribution to insurance as a social 
program. 

Frederic W. Ecker, Chairman of 
the Board, in an address made in 
1959, said of the health and wel- 
fare program, “Expenditures in the 
last 50 years have exceeded $170 
million. We are convinced it is 
money well spent. To paraphrase 
a famous remark, ‘What is good 
for the people of the United States 
and Canada is good for the Metro- 
politan.’” @ 


Note: For a free copy of Metro- 
politan’s latest booklet, “How to 
Be a Better Teenage Driver,” circle 
No. 25 on the card on page 49 and 
drop it in the mail. 





Company News 


FIREMAN’S FUND has purchased 
a majority interest in the Shaw 
& Begg operations of Canada. 
These include the Wellington Fire, 
Federal Fire, and Consolidated 
Fire & Casuality companies. With 
the purchase, premium writings of 
the combined group in Canada will 
be in excess of $15 million in 1961. 


RELIANCE INSURANCE has ex- 
tended to September 30 its ex- 
change offer permitting remaining 
shareholders of Standard Accident 
stock to trade on a share-for-share 
basis. More than 95 per cent of 
the outstanding Standard Accident 
shares have already been ex- 
changed. 


DIVIDENDS 


Amount 
per Share 


Company 


Record 


Payable Date 


Quarterly 


American Bankers $.10 
Combined 

Continental 

Craftsman Life 

Home F. & M. 

Glens Falls 

Kentucky Central 
National Union 

Old Republic 

Pacific Employers 
Southwestern Investment 


May 12 
May 18 
May 29 
June 23 
June 9 

June 22 
June 15 
June 1 

June 9 

May 11 
May 22 


June 1 

June 6 

June 12 
June 30 
June 15 
July 10 
June 28 
June 23 
June 16 
May 22 
June 1 


Semi-Annual 


$.05 
$.20 


American Mercury 
Business Men’s Assurance 


June 10 
July 21 


June 30 
August 1 


Other 


$.30 
$.20 
$.75 


American Re-Insurance 
Lincoln National 
Phoenix of Hartford 


June 5 
July 10 
June 13 


June 15 
August 1 
July 1 


Stock 


American Bankers 5% 
Perferred 1% 
Western States 


331/3% 


June 1 
May 5 
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Life With Stock Options 


Booklet links tax factor to restricted 
stock option and life insurance programs 


A booklet directed to help the 
high pay executive tie life insur- 
ance to his restricted stock options 
has been published. The booklet, 
titled ‘Restricted Stock Option 
Plans,” points out the tax conse- 
quences imposed at death on re- 
stricted stocks. In 27 pages, it 
shows with examples, using the 
language of both the layman and 
the technician, the benefits he and 
his family will receive when he un- 
derwrites his option with life in- 
surance. Copies are 65¢ each, re- 
duced prices for quantity lots. 


(Company: Research & Review) 
For Further Information Circle 42 on Card 


Desk Postage Meter 


Smaller than typewriter, a desk- 
top electric postage meter seals, 
stamps, and stacks letter mail. 
Model 5400 prints denominations 
from 1% cent to $9.99%% in a single 
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meter stamp. The machine also 
issues meter stamps on wet or dry 
gummed tape for parcel post or 
large envelopes. An envelope feeder 
can be attached for fast completely 
automatic postage metering. The 
meter offers dial controlled date 
changing, and a line-of-vision reg- 
ister of denomination selected. 


(Company: Pitney-Bowes, Inc.) 
For Further Information Circle 43 on Card 
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USE REPLY CARD ON PAGE 49 


For more information on one or more of these 
items, tear out the reply card. Circle on it the 
number or numbers matching the figures following 
each item in which you are interested. Fill in the 
blanks, sign your name and mail the card. 

This reply card Is not an order blank. Please de 
NOT send money to THE SPECTATOR. Card merely 
tells the supplier that you want, without obligation, 
more information about his product or publication. 


Text for Training Personnel 


A manual for life companies not 
having experienced training spe- 
cialists, or a guide for training pro- 
grams of supervisory personnel has 
been published by the Life Office 
Management Association. The 
handbook covers the supervisor’s 
job, how to get work out, how to 
train employees, and how to work 
with people. It is arranged in 15 
one-hour sessions. 276 pages. Cost 
is $25 plus $1 postage. For infor- 
mation, write to Life Office Man- 
agement Association, 110 E. 42nd 
Street, New York 17. 


Guide for Dictation 

Twenty ways to improve your 
dictation plus ideas for more effec- 
tive written communications are 
suggested in this booklet published 
by the SoundScriber Corporation. 
Short sentences, complete thoughts, 
and visualizing the letter are some 
of the hints for business and pro- 
fessional people. 

(Company: SoundScriber 
poration. ) 
For Further Information Circle 44 on Card 


Rapid Offset Printing Plates 


Low cost paper printing plates, 
suited to short production runs 
from 15 to 300 copies on standard 
offset duplicators, are automatically 


Cor- 


produced in 60 seconds by a new 
“Electricon” electrostatic camera/ 
processor. 

Unit accepts any black and white, 
color, halftone, drawn, written, 
typed, or printed material. It en- 
larges and reduces copy. Operator 
places copy on copyboard, sets 
image size with front controls, 
pushes button, and in one minute, 
receives the finished plate. Total 
cost per paper master is estimated 
to be $.25 each for 10x15 inch size 
in daily production of 100 plates. 

(Company: Robertson Photo- 


Mechanix, Inc.) 
For Further Information Circle 45 on Card 


Paper Sorting Aid 

A fingertip moistener is now 
packaged in ladies’ type compact 
case. Sortkwik leaves a greaseless, 
stainless, smudgless, non-drying 
and non-allergenic film on the 
fingertips, helping in the sorting of 


all kinds of paper work. Fingers 
are moistened and then rubbed dry, 
leaving a tacky film that holds to 
all paper surfaces. 

(Company: Lee Products Com- 
pany) 
For Further Information Circle 46 on Card 


Coverage for Service Stations 


“Liability and Property Insur- 
ance for Service Stations Dealers” 
is the title of a new publication re- 
leased by the Marketing Division, 
American Petroleum Institute. De- 

Continued on page 56 
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signed to help the dealer under- 
stand the insurance requirements 
of his business, it is written from 
his viewpoint and in his terms. Key 
policies, as the Garage Liability 
Policy, Workmen’s Compensation, 
and various property insurance 
coverages are explained in non- 
technical language. 

Copies of “Liability and Prop- 
erty Insurance for Service Station 
Dealers,” API Publication 1539, are 
available to insurance companies 
at a cost-of-printing basis. Single 
copies $.30, quantity orders at a 
reduced price. 

(Company: American Petroleum 
Institute) 


For Further Information Circle 47 on Card 


Advertise on Golf Balls 


A new offering is being made to 
insurance companies, home office 
officials, agents and brokers. A 
complete line of private label golf 
balls may have company or individ- 
ual names imprinted on theni. They 
can be imprinted with company 
trademarks, or seals also. The balls 
come with liquid, steel, or nylon 
centers. 

(Company: Universal Molded 


Products Corporation.) 
For Further Information Circle 48 on Card 


Stencils from Typewriters 


Electric addressing machine can 
now use stencil plates made on 
office typewriters. The ‘“Norda- 
matic Addressor” can print more 
than 10,000 impressions from a 
typewritten stencil plate. At the 


rate of 3,600 addresses per hour, 
the machine automatically adjusts 
for paper thickness. 

An automatic “flatspot” elimi- 
nator reduces excessive roller con- 
tact with the inking segment. 
Other features include an en- 
closed ink reservoir, all push but- 
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ton controls, a selector that rejects 
certain pre-coded stencils, safety 
fuses, and a complete line of ac- 
cessories. 

(Company: Nord Photocopy & 


Electronics Corporation) 
For Further Information Circle 49 on Card 


Air Pad Reduces Noise 


A hard rubber pedestal, with an 
air pocket sealed in, is on the 
market for use under floor 
machines. The pedestal, named 
Sorba-Sound, reduces noise and vi- 
bration. It is available in sizes to 
fit most industrial and heavy busi- 
ness machines. A similar pad for 
typewriters is also made. 

(Company: Evens Specialty 
Company. ) 

For Further Information Circle 50 on Card 


Office Planning Kit 


An office layout kit designed for 
the inexperienced planner has been 
announced by the Wood Office Fur- 
niture Institute. Kit includes die- 
cut, walnut-grained templates of 


all regular office furniture items, 
layout paper, and pressure sensi- 
tive tape. Scaled at one quarter 
inch to the foot, the kit requires 
no scissors or paste. A 32-page 
booklet of step by step instructions 
is included. Price $4.95 plus post- 
age. 

(Company: Wood Office Furni- 


ture Institute) 
For Further Information Circle 51 on Card 


Auto Gage Checks Frame 


A set of four Dead Reck’ning 
Gauges are used to determine the 
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damage to automobile frames. 
These light, self-measuring gauges 
can be used on unitized and con- 
ventional frames without the need 
for rulers or clamps. The magnetic 
heads and ease of assembly and use 
make the instrument fast and ac- 
curate for both insurance adjusters 
and repairmen. 
(Company: 
Gauges. ) 


For Further Information Circle 52 on Card 


Dead Reck’ning 


Camera Kit to Help Sales 


Eastman Kodak offers agents and 
brokers a promotion kit designed 
solely for the insurance field. Kit 
includes display banners, advertis- 
ing mats, publicity releases for 
newspapers, radio, and television, 
product photograph, and a tele- 
vision product slide. Program is 
built around a premium offer, fea- 
turing the Brownie Bullet camera. 
The camera is in a price bracket 


well within the premium range. 
For Further Information Circle 53 on Card 


Wood for Executive Desks 


A line of all wood, unit-structure 
desks, conservative in design, fea- 
ture a full back panel and flush 
panel construction. 

Solid and simple in design, the 
pieces have no_ steel pedestal 
frames. Each unit is a complete 
piece of furniture, not a module. 
There are eight basic desks in the 
“Fundagroup,” together with three 
L return tops. 


(Company: Eisen Bros.) 
For Further Information Circle 54 on Card 


Workmen's Comp Explained 


A revised edition of the mono- 
graph on the 1954 standard Work- 
men’s Compensation and Employ- 
er’s Liability Policy has been pub- 
lished by the Insurance Advocate. 
This revision is based on the inter- 
pretations and examinations given 
by underwriting, claim, legal, and 
audit specialists for the six years 
that the new standard has been in 
force. 

The author, Willard J. Gentile, 
assistant manager of the New 
York Compensation Insurance Rat- 
ing Board, has also taken into con- 
sideration queries from companies, 
agents and brokers, policyholders, 
and protection analysts. Guide 


charts and discussions on theory 
and design of the policy, the insur- 
ing agreements, and policy exclu- 
sions and conditions are some of the 
features in the book. 

Price for the 39 page booklet, 
$1.25 each, discounts for quantities 
of ten or more. 

(Publisher: The Insurance Ad- 


vocate) 
For Further Information Circle 55 on Card 


Central Standard Life has initiated a new 
sales incentive plan which uses King Korn 
trading stamps for awards. Involved in the 
sales campaign are Central Standard Life 
agents and general agents throughout the 
nation. In the photograph, Peter Volid 
(front |.), president of King Korn, shows 
Carl A. Tiffany (front r.), president of 
Central Standard, the stamp firm's new 
gift book. Richard L. Ettelson (standing), 
King Korn vice president for advertising 
and sales promotion, and Harold E. Stout, 
Central Standard vice president and direc- 
tor of agencies, look on. 


Steel Leg Supports 

The Jac-a-Desk provides the 
missing leg for typing platforms 
and shelves. Adjustable from 17 to 
27 inches, the stabilizer has a steel 
center shaft and automatic push 
button control for instant locking 
and release. It has no sharp edges, 
and telescopes to fit desk drawer. 
$5.98. 

(The Hahn Company.) 


For Further Information Circle 56 on Card 


Cool Light Projector 


The Kool-Lite 6000 overhead pro- 
jector features cool light and quiet 
operation. The projector weighs 
40 pounds and can take transpar- 
encies up to 10x10 inches. 

Kool-Lite holds cellophane rolls 
which can be used for projection of 
hand-written notes. Projection 
transparencies can be left in the 
machine without loss of quality due 
to overheating. 

(Company: 
pany ) 

For Further Information Circle 57 on Card 


Buhl Optical Com- 
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COVERAGES, FORMS 


Form Protects Dealer and 
Lender on Floor Merchandise 


This policy combines forms to protect dealers as well 


as lenders on property in stores or display rooms. 


FLOOR PLAN MERCHANDISE 
POLICY 


Q. What companies write this 
policy? 

A. The inland marine depart- 
ments of fire companies. 


Q. How is it written? 
A. As a separate floater. 


Coverage 


Q. What does this form cover? 

A. Under perils, “all risks” ex- 
cept with cited exclusions. It is 
applied to appliances, furniture, 
machinery and similar property on 
which dealers may borrow from a 
bank or other financial institution 
in order to pay for the merchan- 
dise. The dealer must be able to 
identify the goods encumbered to 
the bank. Also, his right to sell or 
otherwise dispose of the merchan- 
dise must be conditioned upon its 
being released from bank encum- 
brances. 

The coverage applies on goods 
in transit and on locations through- 
out continental United States and 
Canada. It begins at the time the 
goods are placed at the dealer’s 
risk and ceases upon termination 
of the lending institution’s inter- 
est or when the goods have been 
sold, delivered, or otherwise dis- 
posed of by the dealer, whichever 
occurs first. 


Exclusions 


Q. What are the exclusions? 

A. This policy does not cover 
loss or damage (1) resulting from 
mechanical breakdown, inherent 
vice or defect, wear, tear or grad- 
ual deterioration; (2) due to short 
circuits in electrical devices or 
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appliances, except when fire en- 
sues; (3) caused by misappropria- 
tion, secretion, conversions, infi- 
delity of employees, agents or per- 
sons to whom the merchandise 
may be entrusted, excepting pub- 
lic carriers; (4) due to delay, loss 
of market, bankruptcy, foreclo- 
sures or similar procedures; (5) 
from breakage of glass or fragile 
merchandise unless caused by fire, 
lightning, explosion, windstorm, 
thieves, overturn or derailment of 
the transporting conveyance; (6) 
because of rain, hail, sleet, snow 
or damage to goods in the open un- 
less in custody of a carrier; (7) 
resulting from flood (rising wa- 
ters) except while in transit; (8) 
due to war or acts of war. 

The policy does not cover such 
property as automobiles, motor 
vehicles, aircraft, boats, jewelry, 
furs or similar articles of personal 
adornment. The insurance is lim- 
ited to merchandise which can be 
identified as encumbered to a lend- 
ing institution. 


Rates 


Q. What are the rates for this 
form. 

A. Final rates are promulgated 
by the insurance company only on 
completion of a special applica- 
tion form. Tentative rates for the 
two forms may be estimated. 

One form provides dual interest 
coverage, which includes both the 
dealer and the lending institution. 
The other single interest form 
may insure either one of them. 
Also the valuation clause has a 
bearing on the rate. Under the 
limited form, the policy does not 
provide payment until the in- 


sured’s interest in the lost or 
damaged merchandise has been 
impaired. The limit of payment is 
the extent of that impairment or 
the outstanding balance on the 
merchandise, whichever is less. 
The broad form basis of loss ad- 
justment provides that the com- 
pany will not be liable for a great- 
er proportion of any loss than the 
insured’s interest in the property 
bears to the value of such mer- 
chandise. 


A. Rates for unspecified loca- 
tions for (1) single interest cover- 
age, broad form valuation basis of 
adjustment are: 

First $200,000 
744¢ per $100 monthly. 
Excess of $200,000 
6¢ per $100 monthly. 
Rates apply on outstanding 
balances or on payments 
for dealer’s risks. 


(2) On single interest plan with 
limited form valuation clause 
(available only to lending insti- 
tutions) : 

First $200,000 
5144¢ per $100 monthly. 
Excess of $200,000 
41%4¢ per $100 monthly. 
Rates apply on outstanding 
balances. 


B. Rates for specified locations 
on either dual interest coverage 
or single interest coverage with 
broad form valuation clause: for 
the first year, add to the average 
fire monthly rate (highest coin- 
surance rate credits applied) the 
charge for extended cover or wind- 
storm, whichever is lower, plus a 
loading of 14%¢ per $100. To ob- 
tain this average fire rate, multi- 
ply the limit of coverage at each 
location by its contents fire rate 
and total the premiums so com- 
puted. Divide the total of these 
premiums by total limits. One 
twelfth of this product will be the 
average monthly rate. For subse- 
quent years, add 1%¢ loading; 
apply this rate to the average of 
actual values over the preceding 
twelve months, as of the end of the 
third and ninth months, to arrive 
at a total premium. Then add up 
these average values for the third 
and ninth month values and divide 
these two values into the total 
premium to secure the average an- 
nual rate. Dividing by twelve de- 
termines the monthly average rate. 
Add to 75 per cent of this monthly 
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average rate, a loading of 1%4¢ 
per $100. 
The minimum premium is $100. 


Policy for Dealers 

This policy is designed to cover 
dealers and lending institutions or 
can be written to insure either 
interest séparately. The term 
“dealer” does not include firms or 
individuals who may be described 
as manufacturers, rectifiers or 
those engaged in any other form 
of processing for the trade. 

When there’s a loss, the insured 
merchandise is valued at the cost 
to repair or replace it with like 
kind and quality but not to ex- 
ceed (a) purchase price to the 
dealer, plus transportation and 
handling charges; (b) the net 
selling price after all allowances 
and discounts on merchandise sold 
but not delivered. 

Where the policy insures only 
a single interest, the broad or lim- 
ited form endorsements may be 
added. 


A Reporting Form 


The insured must keep records 
of all the merchandise covered at 
each location for the dual interest 
policy, with the purchase price to 
the dealer and the transportation 
charges applicable thereto. Values 
at risk on the last day of each 
month must be reported to the in- 
surance carrier by the end of the 
following month. 

Under the single interest policy, 
the same records and reports must 
be maintained. In addition to 
these requirements, records and 
reports of outstanding balances 
must be forwarded to the insur- 
ance company where the lending 
institution is insured, or the total 
amount of payments made up to 
the last of the month must be re- 
ported by the insured dealer. 


Limitation on Recovery 


Single interest policies may be 
issued, to lending institutions, 
with a rider barring the carrier 
from taking action against the 
dealer (without the lender’s ap- 
proval) after a loss, except to the 
extent of the unused portion of 
any insurance which is carried 
by the dealer and which would 
inure to the benefit of the lender. 
The attachment of this rider in- 
creases the premium 20 per cent. @ 
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Minn. TV 


Continued from page 37 


the agent’s functions and how he 
meets the policyholder’s needs. 

By using some volunteer actors 
along with the professional narra- 
tor, the cost of this entire series 
was kept below $8,000. Research 
was done by Provost and his office 
staff along with advice from local 
insurance professors. Ken Wunsch, 
public relations director for North- 
western National Life, did the 
script writing. 

Despite its low cost—or maybe 
because of it—‘What Are the 
Odds?” has demonstrated to insur- 
ance leaders that educational TV 
may offer to insurance a practical 
way to tell people what “risk-shar- 
ing” is all about. Such a series, 
developed not only for broadcast- 
ing but also for training and pub- 
licity applications, may offer, in the 
final analysis, the broadest results 
for the least expense. 

There are actually more than 50 
educational television stations 
across our nation today. If films of 
this series can be made available 
to that network, they can reach a 
serious-minded audience that could 
have more impact than viewers of 
a much more expensive commercial 
TV program. 


Extended Uses 


The byproducts of an educa- 
tional TV series also appear valu- 
able. With properly prepared study 
guides, the series can be used in 
high school to present a general 
knowledge of insurance. The series 
could also be shown for insurance 
groups, such as employees in a 
home office. “What Are the Odds?” 
will fit very well into any situation 
where a group wants a thorough, 
well-planned study of the “total 
background” of insurance. It is 
planned to make this series avail- 
able through the Minnesota Insur- 
ance Information Center at the 
cost of copying the films. 

Formed three years ago by 30 
Minnesota carriers, MIIC serves as 
a clearing house for inquiries and 
has initiated several other public 
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service programs in addition to the 
educational TV series. All types of 
carriers and all lines of insurance 
are represented among the MIIC 
backers. 


Expand Public Understanding 


It is to their credit that this TV 
series has successfully marked out 
a bright new area for insurance 
communications. From this point 
on, insurance leaders in the other 


The part fires have played 
in developing the “risk-shar- 
ing" idea is traced from “The 
Day London Burned" in 1666 
to some later disasters like 
the one pictured here. 


49 states will have to take up this 
opportunity to expand the public’s 
understanding of the “risk-shar- 
ing” profession. @ 


Reprints Available 


Reprints of this article are avail- 
able from THE SPECTATOR. Price 
is 15 cents each with a minimum 
order of 10 copies. For more in- 
formation, write to Reprint Editor, 
THE SPECTATOR, Chestnut & 56th 
Streets, Philadelphia 39, Pa. 























Basic principles of all lines 
of insurance are developed 
in this TV series. Here a 
chart from the films shows the 
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difference between ordinary 
and term life insurance. 


Among the many guests on 
this 13-week series was this 
nurse who is being _ inter- 
viewed by the narrator about 
the many health programs 
developed through health in- 
surance. 
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VERDICT 


Continued from page 37 


“The school was not unfamiliar 
with the duty to report accidents. 
During the period of 1945 to 1946 
during the life of the students’ ac- 
cident and health policy issued by 
the plaintiff it reported over two 
hundred accidents. Since the pol- 
icy in issue was taken out, numer- 
ous accidents to school personnel 
and one student accident were re- 
ported to the plaintiff. It is argued 
that because more student acci- 
dents were not reported the Ayer 
agency was under the duty to in- 
quire into this because they should 
have known that such accidents are 
a frequent occurrence in such 
schools. 

“The fact that reports of student 
accidents practically ceased under 
the general liability policy is un- 
derstandable since this policy spe- 
cifically excluded coverage for 
‘bodily injury, sickness or disease 
sustained by any pupil while en- 
gaged in directed or organized ath- 
letic activities, including physical 
training,’ whereas under the stu- 
dents’ accident and health policy 
in force during 1945 to 1946, cov- 
erage was provided up to three 
hundred dollars for each student 
enrolled at the school for bodily 
injury from accidental means, in- 
cluding hospital and surgical ex- 
penses. 

“The question of whether the 
plaintiff is estopped to assert its 
defense depends on whether the in- 
sured reasonably relied upon the 
company’s conduct to his prejudice.’ 
Fitch Company v. Insurance Com- 
pany, 99 N. H. 1, 4. 

“The plaintiff was under no duty 
to inquire of the insured if stu- 
dent accidents were occurring, and 
there was no evidence to warrant 
a finding that the insurer was put 
on notice of the accident in ques- 
tion and thus owed a duty to the 
insured to investigate. Margolis v, 
Insurance Company, 100 N. H. 303, 
308. If, as the school contends, it 
did rely upon the plaintiff to in- 
form it of the conditions of the 
policy, such reliance was not rea- 
sonable. Fitch Company v. Insur- 
ance Company. The ruling that the 
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plaintiff is not estopped to assert 
its defense of violation of the con- 
ditions of the policy was warranted 
by the evidence. There was no evi- 
dence that it accepted renewal pre- 
miums with knowledge of any fail- 
ure to report student accidents 
which might come within the lim- 
ited coverage for such accidents 
afforded by this policy. 

“The defendant offered to prove 
that for fifteen years the Ayer 
agency had written a comprehen- 
sive liability policy covering an- 
other school, the Holderness School, 
and that during all this period the 
school did not report student acci- 
dents. As stated by defendant’s 
counsel: 

“¢ this evidence is offered for 
the specific purpose to show that 
both of these schools were not con- 
struing the policy of liability in- 
surance as perhaps it should have 
been construed .. . that the insur- 
ance company knew that the pro- 
visions of the policy in regard to 
notice, under the circumstances of 
this case, was subject to a misun- 
derstanding, not only on the part 
of the New Hampton School but 
also on the part of Holderness 
School. The evidence is also of- 
fered on the reasonableness of the 
behavior of the New Hampton 
School in failing to report student 
accidents under this comprehen- 
sive liability insurance policy.’ 


Issues Confused 


“The offer of proof was rejected 
subject to the defendant’s excep- 
tion. This involved a preliminary 
determination by the Court as to 
whether such conduct on the part 
of others occurred under substan- 
tially similar circumstances and 
whether this would lead to a con- 
fusion of collateral issues. Moulton 
v. Company, 100 N. H. 92, 95. Why 
the Holderness School failed to re- 
port student accidents, if such 
there were, is not disclosed. The 
fact that the Holderness School, 
even for justifiable reasons, did not 
comply with the conditions of its 
policy did not excuse the defendant 
in following a similar course of 
action. In any event, the admission 
of such evidence was discretionary 
with the Court, and we find no 
abuse of such discretion. 

“The evidence supported the find- 


ing below ‘that notice of the acci- 
dent of May, 1953, was not given to 
the plaintiff as soon as reasonably 
practicable under all the facts and 
circumstances.’ ” 

The second case, American Fi- 
delity Co. v. Schemel et al., was de- 
cided by the same court at the 
same term. Here again the insur- 
ance company brought an action 
for a declaratory judgment to de- 
termine the rights and obligations 
under the policy. This policy had 
the same requirement of written 
notice “as soon as practicable.” It 
covered property known as Cascade 
Park owned by George Schemel. 


One Year Lapse 


An accident took place in the 
swimming pool on June 15, 1957, 
when Schemel was present. On 
July 1, 1958, Schemel mentioned 
the accident to the company’s 
agent while he was on the prem- 
ises. No written notice was given 
until November, 1958, when 
Schemel received a claim letter 
from the attorneys for the injured 
parties (Lowery). 

Schemel argued that he had been 
under the impression that he was 
to give notice only if he was to 
blame. He also argued that it was 
the custom generally with insur- 
ance agents to go over the policy 
with the insured and that, had his 
agent followed this custom, notice 
would have been given in time. The 
lower court found for the insured. 
On appeal, however, the Supreme 
Court reversed the lower court for 
these reasons: 

“The reasons advanced by 
Schemel to excuse this delay of one 
year and fifteen days in notifying 
the plaintiff are in substance the 
following. He did not know that 
by a clause contained in these poli- 
cies his insurance against liability 
was upon the condition that he 
give notice of any accident result- 
ing in personal injury to the in- 
surance company or its authorized 
agent as soon as practicable. He 
understood that liability insurance 
would provide him with ‘protection 
if he had done something wrong.’ 
The plaintiff's agents in selling 
him liability insurance ought rea- 
sonably to have informed him in 
accordance with the general cus- 

Continued on page 62 
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VERDICT 


Continued from page 61 


tom that the liability policy con- 
tained such a condition. Finally 
the plaintiff has suffered no preju- 
dice as a result of Schemel’s delay 
in giving notice. 

“The law is well established that 
in the absence of fraud by the com- 
pany or its agents, of which there 
is no proof in this case, the in- 
sured is presumed to have had 
knowledge of the conditions im- 
posed in the policy. Malloy v. Head, 
90 N. H. 58, 60; Fitch Company v. 
Insurance Company, 99 N. H. 99 
N. H. 1. The insured’s incapacity 
to read English would not excuse 
him from the obligation to ascer- 
tain what the provisions of his pol- 
icy were. Lauze v. Insurance Com- 
pany, 74 N. H. 334, 338. 

“In this connection the Trial 
Court has found that Schemel can 
read, write and typewrite in the 
English language and has been 
able to do so for at least ten years 


and was fully able to read the 
terms and conditions of the insur- 
ance policy. Schemel’s erroneous 
belief that contrary to its terms, 
the policy protected him if he was 
at fault and that ‘the insurance 
would take care of that’ without 
a notice of accident would not ex- 
cuse his nonperformance of the 
policy condition requiring that no- 
tice of an accident be given by the 
insured to the company ‘aS soon as 
practicable.’ 


Agents Blamed 


“We consider next the contention 
that plaintiff’s agents in selling 
Schemel liability insurance ought 
reasonably to have informed him 
in accordance with the general cus- 
tom that the liability policy con- 
tained a condition as to the giving 
of notice of an accident. Schemel 
knew nothing about this custom 
and consequently did not rely on it. 
This case differs from cases like 
Brunal v. Association, 95 N. H. 391 
cited by Schemel where the plain- 
tiffs relied completely on the de- 
fendant’s performance of a certain 
undertaking. 
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“Furthermore there was no evi- 
dence that Schemel’s misconception 
of the policy provision as to notice 
was the result of incorrect or mis- 
leading statements or acts of the 
insurance company. 3 Pomeroy, 
Equity Jurisprudence (5th ed) s 
847, p. 304. We hold therefore that 
the fact that plaintiff’s agents did 
not go over the policy with the in- 
sured is insufficient, as a matter of 
law, to constitute an extenuating 
circumstance excusing Schemel’s 
failure to comply with the policy 
requirements as to notice. Ameri- 
can Employers Ins. Co. v. Sterling, 
101 N. H. 434, 4387. 

“There being no extenuating cir- 
cumstances justifying a delay of at 
least one year and fifteen days, we 
hold that there was no evidence to 
support a finding that the notice 
was given as soon as practicable as 
required by the policy. It follows 
that the plaintiff is not required to 
defend under the policy nor to in- 
demnify the insured for any judg- 
ment obtained by the Lowerys. The 
findings of the Trial Court to the 
contrary as well as its decree are 
therefore set aside.” @ 











“Good news, J. B.! The office polled 72 
per cent in favor of your complete re- 
covery!" 
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NAMES MAKE NEWS 


Early, Rust, Lowry Elected Presidents 


Edward B. Rust has been elected 
president of State Farm Life. 
Rust is also president of the 
parent company, State Farm 
Mutual Auto. Morris G. Fuller, 
president of State Farm Life 
since 1951, has been elected vice 
chairman of the board. 


H. John Lowry, president of Mich- 
igan Mutual Liability of De- 
troit, has been made chief ex- 
ecutive officer. Walter E. Otto, 
former chief executive officer 
and affiliated with the company 
since 1918, will continue as 
board chairman. 


Robert E. Early has been elected 
president of Farmers Under- 
writers Association. Early held 
the position of first vice presi- 
dent in charge of production at 
the time of his election. 


Martin Cietz has 
been elected presi- 
dent of National 
Association of Pub- 
lic Insurance Ad- 
justers for the year 
1961-1962. 


Frank V. McCullough, former ex- 
ecutive vice president of Con- 
tinental Casualty, has been ap- 
pointed vice president of Com- 
bined Insurance of America. 


Frederick H. Deeg, 

director of the in- 

dustrial safety divi- 

sion of the National 

Association of Mu- 

tual Casualty Com- 

panies, has been 

appointed manager 

of the accident and 

fire prevention de- 

partment of the Federation of Mutual Fire 
Insurance Companies, the National Asso- 
ciation of Automotive Mutual Insurance 
Companies. 


Continued on page 64 
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Associations Elect New Officers 


T. Nelson Parker, Commissioner in Virginia, has been elected 
president of the National Association of Insurance Commis- 
sioners. Rufus D. Hayes, Louisiana, has been elected vice 
president, and Harvey G. Combs, Arkansas, secretary-treasurer. 
Joseph S. Gerber, Illinois Commissioner, has been elected 
chairman of the executive committee. Sam N. Beery, Colorado, 
former president, has been elected vice chairman. 

John A. North, chairman of the board of the Phoenix of Hartford, 
has been elected president of the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters. Lester S. Harvey, president of New Hampshire 
Insurance, has been reelected vice president. 

John T. Bryden, vice president and general manager of North 
American Life, has been elected president of Canadian Life 
Insurance Officers Association. He succeeds D. E. Kilgour, pres- 
ident of Great-West Life Assurance. 

Walter Klem, senior vice president and chief actuary of Equitable 
Life Assurance, has been elected chairman of the board of the 
Insurance Society of New York. Klem succeeds Alan O. Robin- 
son, vice president of America Fore-Loyalty Group, who has 
retired after holding the post for two years. 

Mortimer E. Sprague, vice president of Home Insurance, has 
been elected president of the National Automobile Underwriters 
Association. Nicholas Dekker, vice chairman of America 
Fore-Loyalty Group, has been elected vice president, and James 
L. Dorris, president of Hanover Insurance, has been reelected 
treasurer. ° 

R. H. Reid, president and managing director of London Life, has 
been elected president of the Canadian Health Insurance Asso- 
ciation. 

Charles T. Spackman, secretary of Reliance Insurance, has been 
elected president of The Loss Executives Association. J. Lyle 
Beauchamp, general adjuster of United States Fidelity and 
Guaranty, has been elected vice president, and Peter J. Levens, 
Aetna Life Company, secretary. 

John C. Staple has been appointed secretary of the National As- 
sociation of Mutual Insurance Companies. Staple, who served 
as president of the association in 1955, succeeds Harry P. 
Cooper, Jr., who has become chief executive of Indiana Farmers 
and Town & Country Mutual Insurance Companies. 

Philip S. Brown, formerly assistant manager of the Crop-Hail 
Insurance Actuarial Association, has been promoted to man- 
ager. Richard J. Roth, the former manager, is leaving to be- 
come vice president of Travelers Research Center, Inc. 

H. D. McNairn, Canadian manager of Prudential Assurance of 
London, has been elected president of the Canadian Under- 
writers Association. He succeeds W. H. Bell, manager Guard- 
ian-Caledonian Group. 
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Charles F. Nettleship, Jr., has 
been elected vice president and 
secretary of Hartford Fire and 
Hartford Accident and Indem- 
nity. Nettleship has served for 
the past two years as an assis- 
tant vice president. He is also 
a vice president of Hartford 
Life. 


J. R. Holliday, for- 
merly manager's as- 
sistant at the head 
office of Sun Insur- 
ance, London, has 
been appointed as- 
sistant U. S. man- 
ager for Atlas, 
Royal, and Sun. 


William D. Page has been named 
superintendent of insurance for 
Alabama. He succeeds Edmond 
L. Rinehart, law firm of Dore- 
mus, Fitts, and Johnston, Ala- 
bama. 

Charles V. Walsh, former general 
counsel for the Pennsylvania 
Insurance Department, has been 
appointed deputy insurance 
commissioner. Commissioner 
Smith stated that Walsh will be 
in charge of the Bureau of Rate 
Regulation. 

. C. Du Rose has been appointed 
to the newly created position of 
Assistant Deputy Commissioner 
of Insurance, Wisconsin. Du 
Rose ranked first in a nation- 
wide examination given by the 
department of Administration, 
Bureau of Personnel. 

Frank de Veer, chief auditor, has 
been appointed chief auditor 
and examiner of the State of 
Florida Insurance Department. 
He moves into the post of Chief 
Examiner Mel Courson, who has 
resigned. 


Malcolm Adam, (I.) has been elected chair- 
man of the board of Penn Mutual Life. 
Charles R. Tyson, (r.) has been elected 
president and chief executive officer, suc- 
ceeding Adam. 


C. Lawrence Fuhrmann, George 
D. Robie, and Edward W. Rams- 
den have been elected resident 
vice presidents of American In- 
surance. They have been branch 
managers at Hartford, Denver, 
and Portland, Oregon, respec- 
tively. 


Richard A. Hubbard 
has been appointed 
manager of bond- 
ing, treaty reinsur- 
ance, Insurance of 
North America. 


William F. Anderson, Jr., has 
been named vice president and 
Southern division manager of 
American Mutual Liability, At- 
lanta. Edward T. Dance has 
been promoted to Southern di- 
vision sales manager to fill the 
vacancy caused by Anderson’s 
promotion. 


Charles Wyatt Boone, (I.) has been ap- 
pointed agency vice president of New 
Amsterdam Casualty. James W. Callahan, 
(r.) has been appointed vice president in 
charge of claims operation. 


Edwin H. Marshall, former assis- 
tant vice president of Life In- 
surance of North America, has 
been elected vice _ president. 
Charles E. Stevens has been 
elected assistant vice president. 
Stevens presently heads the in- 
dividual health insurance unit 
which is now transferred to the 
life company. 

Daniel W. Eschenbrenner, former 
assistant comptroller, and G. 
Philip Peterson, former assis- 
tant agency secretary, have been 
promoted to agency secretaries 
of Connecticut Mutual Life. 

John R. Kelly, CLU, formerly 
manager of the accident and 
health department of Calhoun 
Life, South Carolina, has been 
elected an assistant vice presi- 
dent. 

Joseph L. Cassidy, Jr., formerly 
assistant vice president in the 
agency department of Consum- 
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ers National Life, has been ap- 
pointed vice president and di- 
rector of agencies. 

Henry K. Hotarek, formerly su- 
perintendent of agencies, has 
been elected vice president of 
Security-Connecticut Life. 

James E. Rutter has been pro- 
moted to general manager of 
mortgage loan and real estate 
investment department of Pru- 
dential. He will take office Sep- 
tember 1. 


P. W. Gwaltney has 
been elected vice 
president of Vigi- 
lant Insurance. He 
is manager of 
Chubb & Sons In- 
corporated, Pitts- 
burgh. 


Carlton <A. Pederson, associate 
dean and associate professor of 
business management at Stanford 
University’s graduate school; 
Richard F. Stockton, vice presi- 
dent and treasurer of State 
Farm Mutual; and Thomas C. 
Morrill, vice president of the 
company, were elected directors 
of State Farm Mutual Automo- 
bile. 

. Harris Ward, president of Com- 
monwealth Edison Company of 
Chicago, has been elected a di- 
rector of New York Life. 


John O. Nees has 
been appointed 
manager of _ insur- 
ance for U. S. In- 
dustries. Prior to his 
appointment, he was 
insurance manager 
at Bigelow-Sanford 
Incorporated. 


J. E. Morrision, F.S.A., executive 
vice president of Great-West 
Life Assurance, has been ap- 
pointed to the board. P. S. 
Bower, vice president and treas- 
urer, has also been made a mem- 
ber of the board. 

Edwin S. Bingham, Jr., vice presi- 
dent and director of Ralph C. 
Sutro Company and Affiliates, 
Los Angeles, has been elected to 
the board of directors of West- 
ern Travelers Life. 

James Cantor, Cantor & Company, 
has been elected president of 
the Insurance Brokers Associa- 
tion of Massachusetts. 
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William S. Mooney 
has been elected 
vice president of 
American Home As- 
surance. Mooney 
was in charge of 
the claim and loss 
department of the 
company. 


Edward F. McGinley, president 
and director of the Beneficial 
Mutual Savings Bank in Phila- 
delphia, has been elected to the 
board of directors of Philadel- 
phia Life. 


Edmond H. Curcuru, former chair- 
man of the department of in- 
dustrial management of Miami 
University, Ohio, has been ap- 
pointed director of education 
and training of the Life Office 
Management Association. 

William E. Corgill has been named 
traffic consultant for the Insur- 
ance Institute for Highway 
Safety. Prior to joining the IIHS 
staff, Corgill was assistant di- 
rector of the New York State 
Citizens Council on _ Traffic 
Safety, New York. 








PLEASE, 
MR. DRIVER... 
DON'T 
FORGET US! 


This plea of the children: “Please, Mr. Driver . . . Don’t Forget Us,” ap- 
pearing for many years on the cover of Lumbermens special road atlas, 
typifies the concern of the Kemper Insurance companies and their inde- 
pendent agents with the ever-mounting number of traffic fatalities and 
injuries on America’s highways. 

Pioneers in traffic safety, the Kemper Insurance companies have worked 
consistently to lessen this tragic toll, in accordance with one of the founding 
principles of the organization — an intensive program of accident preven- 
tion . . . saving of life and limb on the streets and highways. 

Many agents of Kemper Insurance companies are active leaders for the 
cause of traffic safety in their communities. Available to help them are 
company-furnished traffic and fire safety materials for all age groups, traffic 
safety and fire prevention films, company-sponsored college and high school 
newpaper contests on safe driving, and life-saving award programs. This is 
Kemper Care in action. 

Accident prevention is just one of the many ways — direct and indirect 
— that the Kemper Insurance companies actively support their representa- 
tives. If you’d like more information about the many advantages of repre- 
senting one of the progressive Kemper Insurance companies, fill in and 
mail the coupon below. 


LUMBERMENS MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 
AMERICAN MOTORISTS INSURANCE COMPANY 
FIDELITY LIFE ASSOCIATION (a Mutual Legal Reserve Company) 
AMERICAN MANUFACTURERS MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
FEDERAL MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


KEMPE 


INSURANCE 


Lumbermens 
vom ROAD ATLAS 


divisions of Chicago 40 


America’s leading prestige insurance organization 
Mr. N. C. Flanagin, President | would like to know more about the 
KEMPER INSURANCE many advantages of representing 
Chicago 40, Illinois a Kemper Insurance company. 


Name___ 





Agency Name__ 
ee 
ee State 




















Advertisers’ Index 


This advertisers’ index is published as a convenience and not as part of 


the advertising contract. 


Every care will be taken to index correctly. No 


allowance will be made for errors or failure to insert. 


America Fore 
Prince & Co. 
American Casualty 
Richard A. Foley 
& Bt. pou 
Richard LaFond 
American Fire & Casualty 
American Insurance 
Winius-8randon 
Americon Surety/Pacific National 
10, 
Fuller & Smith & Ross 


Baltimore Life 
Cc. A. Cahn 
Bituminous Casualty 
Sperry-Boom 
Brown & Richardson 


c 


Continental Assurance 
Geo. H. Hartman 
Continental Casualty 
Geo. H. Hartman 


D 
Dawson, Miles M. 


F 
Fidelity Mutual Life 

Adrian Bauer & Alan Tripp 
Franklin Life 


General Reinsurance 
Doremus & Co. 
Global Reinsurance 

Willis Adv. 


H 
Haight, Davis & Haight 
Hartford Fire 
McCann-Marschalk 
Higgins, E. P. 


Insurance Co. of N. A. 
N. W. Ayer 


John Hancock 
McCann-Erickson 


Kansas City Life 
R. S. Townsend 





PROSPEROUS 


-_ « 


$) 8 


is the agent selling United Life and 
Accident’s Plusses, the latest being the 
new GROUP INSURANCE PLAN, provid- 
ing: Life, Accidental Death and Dismem- 
berment, Weekly Income, Hospital and 
NIU] cellee] Mol ames Alel elm AT-to [lao] ME @) esi Tel ale] 
Maternity Benefit — plus generous ben- 
efits for dependents of insured. 


UNITED LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 
EST. 1913 CONCORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Write H. V. Staehle, C. L. U., Field Management Vice President at 
8 White Street, Concord, N. H., for full details. Serving: Cal.*, 
Conn., Del., D. C., Fla.*, Ill.*, Ind.*, La., Md., Me., Mass., Mich.*, 
Miss., N. H., N. J.*, N. C.*, Ohio*, Pa.*, R. I., Vt.*, Va.* 


*Agency-Building General Agency Opportunities Available 
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"| can readily understand why the fire 
rates are high around here." 


Leonhart & Co. 

Lloyd Thomas 

Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap 
Lumbermans Mutual Casualty ... 


M 
Maryland Casualty 
J. M. Mathes 
Munich Reinsurance 
Mutual Benefit H. & A. 
Bozell & Jacobs 


N 
National Life & Accident 
Noble-Dury & Assoc. 
National Life of Vermont 
Harold Cabot 
Northwestern Mutual 
Miller Mackay, Hoeck & Hartung 


° 
Ohio National Life 
Lewis W. Selmeier 


P 
Penna. Lumbermens 
Gray & Rogers 
Providence Washington 
L. C. Fitzgerald 


s 
Security Connecticut 
Remsen Ady. 
Security Mutual Casualty 
Southland Life 
Rogers & Smith 
Spencer, Chas. D. 
Standard Accident 
Gray & Kilgore 
Standard Life of Indianapolis 
Central Adv. 
Strudwick, A. E. . 
Grubb-Cleveland 
Sun Insurance Ofc. 
Bruce Angus 


Travelers 
Tressel & Assoc. 


Union Labor 
United L. & A. 

Orr, Pope & Moulton 
Universal Auto ee 
Jerry Kenrick 


Ww 
Western & Southern RR A 
Woodward & Fondiller ......:... % 
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NEW PROFILE OF SERVICE 





RESOURCEFUL 


We in General Re are RESOURCEFUL, too, in adapting our reinsurance 


services to meet the changing needs of each client. 


GENERAL 
REINSURANCE 
CORPORATION 


All Fire, Casualty, Accident and Sickness, Bonding and Marine Lines 


Midwestern Dept.: 101 WEST ELEVENTH STREET, KANSAS CITY 5, MISSOURI 
Home Office: sae Aaa neuen aes eee oe Pacific Dept.: 610 SO. HARVARD BOULEVARD, LOS ANGELES 5, CALIFORNIA 
i ree Chief Agent for Canada: 360 ST. JAMES STREET WEST, MONTREAL 1, QUEBEG 


Largest American Market Dealing Exclusively In Reinsurance « 








